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Kentucky 
Stfiijht Bourbon 
Whiaky <j|P 


When flavor counts more than price... 

enjoy true old-style Kentucky Bourbon 

Always smoother because it’s slow-distilled and bottled at the peak of perfection 


EarlyTimes 






HEADS UP LOOK 



jackTwyman knows greasy creams and 
oils plaster down his hair, pile up on his 
comb. But Vitalis keeps his hair neat all 
day without grease. Naturally— it Ji 
hasV-7 ,the greaseless grooming mails 
discovery. You can’t see or feel 
any grease. But what a job it does! 


VITALIS KEEPS HAIR NEAT ALL DAY WITHOUT GREASE 




Yes, outwears. . .Yes, any other! 

Super Hi-Miler keeps rolling, when other truck tires are pushing up daisies! 


The new Super Hi-Miler by Goodyear outwears any other 
all-wheel, any-position, standard-level truck tire made. 
And here’s why : 

Its extra-broad tread reduces rate-of-wear by spread- 
ing out the wear. There are no .small .segments to .squirm 
and scuff away mileage. And, it’s ‘■dual-compounded"-an 
outer tread for maximum wear, a resilient inner tread to 
reduce heat buildup ! 


Best of all, the Super Hi-Milev is built with Tuvsyn . . . 
toughest, longest-wearing rubber in our history ! 

But let this revolutionary tire prove itself to you. See 
your Goodyear Dealer or Goodyear Service Store; spec- 
ify the Super Hi-Miler on your next equipment order. 
Goodyear. Akron 16, Ohio. 

Another reason why: more tons are hauled on Goodyear 
truck tires than on any other kind- 
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Next week 

BASEBALL Is hack and Sandy 
koufax, the Dodgers’ superb 
piichcT. lalks of >he big qvics- 
KOP of Ihe spring— his injured 
linger. Blit Charmau paints ihc 
lighter side of spring training. 


AN AMBER LIGHT on Route 
89 indicates Panguiich. Utah 
(pop- l,d3Si, where basketball 
is a fever in ihecjmniunii> life* 
blood. John Underwood tells 
of a town obsessed b> a leant. 


CLOTHES FOR BOATING 
in 1963 displa) the color, ver- 
satility and flair that ski fash- 
lon.s achieved earlier. They arc 
shown in color in a number of 
Western Hemisphere harbors. 


PHKMISSKIS IH STBKTI.V I'ROHIBITED 
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HOUSE 

LORDS 

IMPORTED BY 

GLENMORE 


FAVORITE 
OF THE HOUSE 


.OUlSVILLE-OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 00 PROOF 


Sun! 

Golf! 

this spring in the comfort 
and luxury of the 

ARIZONA 

BILTMORE 

HOTEL 

Privali*. tinrroifdid. IS-luilc cliiim- 
|)ioii.s1iip cniiiM'. M.iin. m.inv olhcr 
luMitii'.s. I'liis ran- ri’sort is a liapp\ 
paiadux ... Il is as if a (•ompli’tc. 
cosinopolilaii liolcl had been traiis- 
fcircd to till- dt-.sfit atid set dimn 
on a 140()-acTC oasis of lawns, flow- 
ers, eitnis f'rt>ves . . - f leic* yon enjoN 
the sunny Southwest to tlie fullest 
without haviiifi to go the least hit 
■Western" or giving up the eoni- 
forts of home, l•'or this great r<‘sort 
is .staffed and operated as a fashion- 
able. inetropcilitan. luxury hotel. 
Modifii d .4>«. Plan (includes breakfast, 
dinner). For pictoriui folder, coritocf 
John L. Love, Resident Manager. 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL • PHOENIX. ARI2. 
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Dear 

Virgin Isle 
Hilton, 

St. Thomas, U.S.V.I. 



the Caribbean, blue 


instant limbo & calypso 



one rendezvous garden 



SEND BY 
FAST 
POST 


mountaintop pool 



24 beaches, cove-size 



from the Virgin Isle Hilton 

in the only U.S. free port in the world where 
you can have $200 duty-free shopping. 


and/or: 15 acres to play in, fathoms 
of big game fishing, plus pool. Goods to 
dazzle world shoppers in Panama City. 


Snd/Ori 1 Mexican thatched roof 
over my table. 1 ring pool for dancing, 
miles of Pacific view, tons of sandy beach. 


SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 
tor reservations. 
Or call any Hilton 
Hotel or Hilton 
Reservation Otfice 
(See phone book). 
In New York. 

LO 3-6900. 


HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL. Waldorl Astoria Hotel, New York 22. N.Y B 2 

Please rush by return mail: rales, brochures for; Virgin Isle Hilton El Panama'Hillon 
Acapulco Hilton and Hilton Resort Hotel in cities cheeked at right. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 


OTHER HILTON 
RESORT HOTELS IN; 

P Acapulco. Memco 
P Honolulu. Hawaii 
I Mexico City, Mexico 
1 .Port of Spam, Trinidad 
I San Juan, Puerto Rico 
. . Santiago, Chile 


r.i 



end of a beginning * 


POINT OF 
FACT 

An AAU indoor track quiz to 
•timulato tho momory and incraaco 
the knowladga of armchair asports 

? /^ the AAU ImliHir Track aiul t'ielil (.'luim- 
pionships the oldeM iniiiior nieei in the V.S.’’ 

• No. The firsl ofTicial indiMtr meci was held 
b> ihc New York Athletic Club on Nosenv 
her 1 1, IK6k at the old tmpirc Skat ini; Kink 
in New York Cit>. The AAU. which was 
founded in ItlSk and held its tirst outdoor 
championships the same year, didn't stage 
its first indoor meet until November 9 and 
10. 1406 at the original Madison Si|iiarc 
Ciarden. One other indoor meet also pre- 
dates the AAU— the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation lnd<H)r (iames. which have been 
held since 1 8‘X). 

? Dnn BruKS hohls the AAU nieei record in 
the pole yauit at IS feet 5 inehet, set in I960. 
What was the ni/iH/«jC vault in the 1906 AAU 
indiwr meet? 

• A. C. Gilbert, then of Yale University and 
later the founder of one of the country's 
largest toy companies, leaped 10 feet v 
inches to win the event. Sabin Carr lifted 
the AAU indoor pole vault record to 14 
feel 1 inch in 1428. and in 194.^ Cornelius 
Warmerdam ( 15 feet 3% inches) became the 
first man to vault over 15 feet in the AAU 
championships. 

? Has a four-oiinute mile ever been run in 
the AAU indiHir championships? 

• No. Last year Jim Ik-atty came close when 
he won the mile in 4:00.2. easily breaking 
Ron Delany's three-year-old meet record of 
4:02.5. Two weeks earlier, in Los Angeles, 
Beatty had become the first man to run 
the mile indoors in less than four minutes 
13:58.9). But in the New York meet the nu- 
merous heals delayed the final 45 minutes 
and Beatty, who had warmed up for an on- 
schedule start, was upset by the long wait. 

? Haveam of the current indtwr records been 
set at the AAU championships? 

• Yes. two. Harold Connolly's 35-pounJ 
weight toss of 71 feet 2Vi inches and Austra- 
lian Al Lawrence's lime of 13:26.4 in the 
three-mile run. Both records were made at 
the 1960 meet. Until three weeks ago Ralph 
Boston's 26-fooi 6i/i-inch broad jump in the 
1961 championships had stood as the in- 
door mark His record was broken by Rus- 
sia's lg<*r Tcr-Ovanesyan, who leaped 26 
feel 10 inches at the Millrose Games. 

- Mvrv Ann Govlu 


At tlM !■< if ytir Irst vMAtrfil buI at the Rad Coach you're apt to 
have begun a permanent friendship with our Big Red Menu. Soon you'll 
learn that our famous charcoal-broiled steaks and jumbo sea-fresh 
Maine lobsters, soups and salads, drinks and desserts maintain their 
uniform excellence from Boston to Miami. ^ ^ 


Particular people come back to the . . . 


Mass.: Boston, Saugus. Hingham, Fratningham. Middieboro. 
Wayland, Hyannis ■ New York: Yonkers. Westbury. L. I. * 
Conn.: Wethersfield • Florida; Miami, Fort Lauderdale^.*;,- 




ItrdtToarh | 

Grill 


A For wintry wonderlands or summery 
scenes, for the apres ski of the 
stretch pant set, or the party pennant 
of Sailfish skippers, Techbuilt Vaca- 
tion Cottages arc an expert trail to 
year 'round holiday pleasure. 

A You can learn about our famous 


money saving modular construction, 
flexible interior arrangements, and 
fresh contemporary design, by writing 
for our illustrated portfolio of cottages 
and year-'round houses. It’s yours for 
SOc.Tcchbuilt. Inc., Dept. S-2, Box 193, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Vacation Cottage 
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when this leads 
to head cold 
congestion 

this relieves it 
all day long 




Winter means the excitement of winter sports. 

Great. But it can also mean sniffles, sneezes 
and nasal congestion. Not so great. That’s 
where Contac comes in, Each Contac capsule 
contains over 600 tiny “time pills." They work 
fast for fast relief. And they keep working 
continuously to provide relief that lasts up 
to 12 full hours. So if winter fun leads to 
head cold congestion, get all day (or night) 
relief. Get Contac capsules at your pharmacy. 

MtMty t jwtt LAIOMTOintS P» 

W unweo iii u'i «•« » UK) SU’XvM 



CONTAC 


New Large Size Contac is convenient and saves money, too. 


Look at the kind of fun 

you can have in just a weekend 

with a new Cessna ! 




Here’s the story of a Dallas foursome’s weekend flying trip to Aspen. 
Read about the fun they had. . . and the so-called “work” of getting there. 
(You’ll see that a Cessna makes that fun tool) 


It can be fun to spend a fnunlh or so 
planning a pleasure trip, but I've fijund 
my most exciting ones have been those 
which came up on the spur of the moment 
— like our trip to Aspen, Colorado. It 
begun one Friday evening when my wife 
and I were having dinner with friends. 
t)ver coffee, I told about the new Cessna 
Skylane I bought and the great weekend 
trips we were taking in it. But Jim was 
as skeptical about wecken<I travel as 
about the convenience of having your 
own plane. He said a weekend isn’t long 
enough to warrant “all the work of get- 
ting anywhere different.” So I got the 
idea of the four of us flying to Aspen 
the next morning to prove both my 
points. Jim accepted my challenge, and 
1 telephoned the weather bureau right 
then. When I learned the weather would 
be as good for skiing as (or flying, I called 
The .\spen Meadows for reservations, 
and within an hour we were set to go! 

At 7 a.m. Saturday, we met at Dallas 
Love Field. Jim loaded our baggage 
I plenty of room in my Skylane), and I 
fded a flight plan. By 7:15 we look off. 
At cruising altitude, I .set the plane on 
automatic flight and settled down to en- 
joy the scenery. Jim was surprised at 
h«iw little 1 had to do. He said it lookp<l 
easier than driving: at least, certainly, 
not as tiring. 



My Nav/Com radio system fasci- 
nated Jim. He knew it was used (or 
ground communication, but he didn’t 
know it can also perform navigation. So 
I explained that the government main- 
tains many radio stations all over the 
country called “omni stations” because 
they continuously send out radio beams 
in all tlirecti<ms. To navigate, you simply 
tune in to stations along your route. The 
beam activates a needle on the radio set 
which then shi)ws whether you’re left of 
course, right of cours4-, or directly on 
ciiurse. .All you have to do is keep the 
needle centered. Kasier than checking 
road maps! 

To make flying even more auto- 
matic, I have Cessna’s N'av-O-Malic 
dOO, and when I explained that system 
Jim was really impressed. It’s much more 
t han an automatic pilot which keeps your 
plane flying straight and level. It couples 
with the N'av, Com sy.stem, and you dial 
a course to an omni station. Nav-O-Matic 
then automatically takes you to the 
station. With Nav-O-Matic doing the 
work, I was able to relax and enjoy the 
scenery along the way. 


At noon, we flew over Aspen and 
got a good view of all the ski runs. 
(Cessna's H60' Omni- Vision — an all- 
aroumi wall of big windows— i.s great for 
sight-seeing.) Then we landed at the 
Aspen airport. Jim looked at the time 
and calculated it would have taken us 
over ”0 hours by ear. .And with the prob- 
lem of schedules and connections, a week- 
end vi.sit would have been impractical by 
commercial airlines. He laughed and 
admitted he saw my point about the 
convenience of flying your own plane. 

A taxi sent by The Aspen Meadows 
was wailing for us, and in a few minutes 
we were checking in. Everyone there, 
from the manager to the bellboy, was so 
helpful it wasn't long before we were on 
our way to Buttermilk M<mniain to ski. 



We had lunch at the Cliff Houac 
at the top of Buttermilk Mountain- 
Good hot food; breath-taking view. iJim, 
ever so casually, a.sked about the cost of 
flying a Cessna. He almost didn’t believe 
me when I told him the total cost of the 
whole trip for the f<mr of us would be con- 
siderably le.s.*? than airline ticket-s alone.) 

After lunch, we skied a couple 
hours. Then at the Ixittom we met Fred 
Iselin, the internationally famous skier 
and ski-school head, and he mentioned 
that profes.sional races were taking place 
on .Asp<-n Mountain. We hustletl over 
there and caught the last half. It was a 
terrific race; the contestants were expert 
skiers from everywhere. .After the race we 
tried out the Little Nell slope and then 
headed back to The .\spen Meadows 
for a hot bath and a rest before dinner. 

The Copper Kettle, where we had 
dinner Saturday evening, was one of the 
finest restaurants we had ever visited. 
It features menus collected from all over 
the world, and it never repcul.s a dinner. 
Ours wa.s national dishes from Frants- 
which we thoroughly enjoyed. 

Sunday morning we went out to 
Toklat Lodge where Stuart and Lsabcl 



Mace keep over 80 Alaskan huskies ami 
offer authentic dog sled trip.s into the 
surrounding mountain wilderne.ss. {These 
are the people who furnished dogs, sleds, 
Eskimo drivers, and technical as.sislance 
for the S<ji. PTtston of the Yukon tele- 
vision series, Walt Di.sney movie.s, etc.) 
We took a trip through .Ashcroft Canyon, 
alternating (or the fun of it between ski- 
ing and riding in the sled. .At 11:;50 a.m. 
we got back to the lodge, exuberant and 
starved. .And to top off a good time, Mrs. 
Mace stuffed us with a deliciou.s .Alaskan 
lunch and hot, sp<‘cially blended Toklat tea. 



By 2:30 p.m. Sunduy, we had checked 
out of The .Aspen .Meadows, loaded the 
plane, and were taking off (or Dallas. 
I let Jim take the controls for a while 
so he could s«-e how easy flying is even 
without automatic flight control. We 
were back in Dallas by 7:00 p.m., and 
by then Jim had caught the flying bug. 
1 know because while my wife and I were 
having dinner Sunday evening, Jim called 
to find out about taking flying lesstins. 
1 told him Cessna dealers have special 
flight training programs to fit individu.d 
payment and time re<|uirements, and he 
said he might just look into it. Man — 
I should have been a salesman! 

Free — “Flying is a Family Affair” 
—a boot that describes the lieneftts of pnrate 
Hir Iraerl. Send for voureopn to Cessna Air- 
craft Company, Dept. Sf-J, Wichita, Kan. 



SCORECARD 


TAKE A MILLION GIANT STEPS 

■‘Eight to five Sawyer makes it.” quoted 
Jimmy (The Greek) Snyder on the Las 
Vegas morning line the other day. Sny- 
der's odds on Nevada Governor Grant 
Sawyer, who proposed a 25-milc march 
from Carson City, was epigrammatic of 
the walking-for-fitness fad that has sud- 
denly taken on the proportions of a na- 
tional frenzy. Prosoked by a lighthearted 
correspondence between Marine General 
David M. Shoupand President Kennedy 
(which raised the question: Can today's 
Marine measure up to IWH standards 
set by another vigorous president, Teddy 
Roosevelt'-’). Americans everywhere arc 
on the march. 

First to go the 50-milcs-in-20-hours 
route were, of course, the Marines. But 
then others, with no honor to defend, 
started walking, too, and trod every- 
where from 6Vi miles (sedentary Press 
Secretary Pierre Salinger) to 62 (two St. 
Bonaventurc students who walked to 
sec a basketball game). Thirteen chilled 
models stepped stiffly around the turf 
at Laurel race track. A Massachusetts 
politician made ready to push off the 50 
miles with a member of the clergy, who 
said he'd skip rope to vary the pace. 
Seven Congressional secretaries limped 
into the Maryland countryside. Said one, 
after 30 miles. "Another mile would have 
been like taking that extra Martini.” 
Peter Hrelinghuyscn. Republican Con- 
gressman from New Jersey, walked from 
the Capitol to pay his respects to the 
Lincoln Memorial, and California's 
Marin County dispatched 400 students 
into the hills. A task force of journalists, 
on the march north from Syracuse, ran 
into a bliz/ard, but made 29 frozen miles 
anyway. A dozen Southern Illinois boys 
dribbled a basketball for 55 miles. 
Regular litness advocates like Attorney 
General Bobby Kennedy, the Boy Scouts 
and Sierra Club members acquitted 
themselves dutifully. 

To all this champions of walking like 
Dr. Paul Dudley White nodded vigorous 
approval, but other doctors anxiously 
cautioned against pacing off too much at 
u whack. There were some complaints. 


naturally, like that of the weary Boston 
lady reporter who said, after 26 wind- 
whipped miles, "Don't take the first 
step. or. if you do. break a leg. " But on 
the whole, the marchers were extraordi- 
narily cheerful. 

General Shoup. President Kennedy 
and the Marines may be thanked for 
provoking a massive step away from 
the TV armchair. 

SLIMMER PICKINGS 

With contract offers from five major 
league baseball teams. All-America 
Guard Rod Thorn of West Virginia has 
decided not to play pro basketball, a de- 
cision that cuts deeply into what was 
already the National Basketball Associa- 
tion's weakest draft list in years. After 
Art Heyman of Duke, the pros see little 
else in the way of talent. Thorn would 
have gone early in the draft to cither the 
Chicago Zephyrs or the .San Francisco 
Warriors, teams that need backcourt 
help. Now the Zephyrs -if they don’t 
gel a shot at Heyman -will go for Jerry 
Harkness of Loyola of Chicago, a 6-foot- 
2 forward who would be switched to 
gua rd. 

Heyman should go to the New York 
Knickerbockers as long as they can main- 
tain their last-place, first-draft ranking, 
but no one is ever sure of the Knicks. 
who lean to picking big centers— with 
a notable lack of success. This year the 
only esteemed big man coming off the 
campus is 6-foot-l I Nate Thurmond of 
Bowling Green, who'll probably end up 
with Detroit. 

Other first-round picks are likely to in- 
clude Tom Thacker of the University of 
Cincinnati (to the Royals), Gus John- 
son of Idaho and Bill Green of Colorado 
State. Johnson is eligible for both the 
draft and another year of college play. 
But he is married and aging at 24. and 
says that he will turn pro if the right 
offer comes along. Green is the leading 
scorer of the college seniors, but at 6 feel’ 
6 he is loo small, pro scouts say. to score 
in the pros as he docs in college — from 
in close. 

Such slim pickings are leading the 


NBA table talk right back to where it 
was a year ago to Jerry Lucas. I f Lucas 
comes in. a mediocre rookie crop would 
come up smelling like roses. 

THE SPORTINGEST GAME 

The North American mammoth was one 
of the largest of all elephants, sometimes 
growing to a height of 12 feel. He be- 
came extinct 8,000 years ago. and pre- 
cious little else is known about him. 
However, thanks to a new sport that 
has attracted a following in Portalcs. 
New .Mexico, we are beginning to pick 
up a few facts. 

Bone hunting is the new diversion 
around Portalcs. where residents have 
banded themselves into the Llano Ar- 
chaeological Society and spend their 
spare lime hiking the Great Plains area 
in search of potential archaeological 
sites that are in the paths of new- roads 
or other planned construction. 

A while back Jess Collins, a relief mail 
carrier, spent a busman's holiday tramp- 
ing through a gravel pit at Blackwater 
Draw and came upon the partly exposed 



skeleton of a mammoth. Your common 
variety of amateur archaeologist would 
have grabbed a shovel, thereby ruining 
the value of the find for science, but the 
bone hunters of Portalcs know belter. 
Collins summoned experts from the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico. 

Expert digging unearthed the bones 
of live mammoths, and enough artifacts 
to give a picture of every major time pe- 
riod on this continent. 

Blackwater Draw, it was revealed, was 
one of the best water holes in the Staked 
Plains area. Hunters of every era killed 
game there and left behind bones and 
weapons. Dr. Fred Wendorf, the Muse- 
um's chief archaeologist, has concluded 


thal tribesmen of the period hid in lony 
grass near the pond until the mammoths 
were wading, then picked out a single 
beast for attack and killed him with 
their best weapons— puny, stone-lipped 
spears. 

"The mammoths were not bogged 
down and helpless." Dr. Wendorf said. 
■■S\'e can tell that by the position of the 
bones. They were able to charge their 
attackers, and it must have taken a lot 
of courage to hunt them." 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• .American track and beauty fans may 
get another look at Germany's Jutla 
Heine this summer. She will run here if 
the proposed U S. dates do not conflict 
with the German championships. 

• Wallace Butts, athletic director at the 
University of Cieorgia for 2A years and 
its former football coach, has resigned, 
though it is not yet announced. Butts 
had been accused by the athletic board 
of trying to undermine conlidence in 
Coach Johnny Griffith. 

• The best amateur Norwegian and 
Swedish cross-country skiers arc asking 
under-the-counter payments of up to 
lO.tXK) kroner (SI. 930) for competing in 
the biggest crowd-pulling events at Scan- 
dinavian resorts, 

• Susquehanna's Jim Ciarrett. with the 
longest collegiate undefeated streak in 
the country, is No. I candidate for the 
top football coaching spot at Yale. Ciar- 
rett has coached tiny .Susquehanna in 
22 straight games without a defeat. 

THE CHINESE STRIKE IS HERE 

A world which has long accepted the rab- 
bit baseball is not going to be shocked 
loo much by the lively bowling pin. but 
25 disgruntled professional bowlers. each 
with a strong personal interest in the 
game, have formed a National Commit- 
tee for Honest Bowling Conditions to 
protest it. "Business hasn't kept up with 
expansion." an official of the Bowling 
Proprietors Association explained to Tin- 
H'lilf Slifft Journal. The assumption 
seems to have been that cheaper strikes 
and spares would bewst the gate. 

"If you make it easier for someone to 
gel a belter score, you're going to im- 
prove your business." an official of 
American Machine & f oundry, which 
makes automatic pinsctiers. reportedly 
said. On the other hand frank Baker, 
executive secretary-treasurer of the 
American Bowling Congress, holds that 
"the new pins can't offer any advantages 
except increased durability." 


*> 



Are alcohol and a nice fragrance 
all you can expect in an after-shave? 


.\ol in ^ardlcy's. Hoitle.- its famous fragraiicc 
and a nieasiirf of refrr’shing alcoliol. you "ot a 
moisliin' inpredimt tiosipned iti your fan- 
from frflinp taut or <dia|)|»tMl. .\ liipli-puwoifd 
bacteria clieck thal licip- prevent infcclions and 
irritations from sliavinp. .\ bealinp apent tlial 
achiaby iudps heal sbavinp nicks and sl•^apc^. 
•Atul a lubricant tlial replaces xune of tbe nalti- 
ral oils you shav e aw ay every.diiy.W bat's .stirpris- 
inp is that Aardley can add so many bi-nebcial 
ipialilies t<» their .After .'sbavinp Lotion . . . and 
still come up sincllinp like A .AKDI.KA'. 



HOLD 

THAT TIGER 
WITH A 
HONEYWELL 
PENTAX! 

This cat is not snarling at 
the jihotographer. He likes to have 
his picture taken with a Pentax 
camera. He knows that his jKntrait 
will be razor sharp because the pho- 
tographer is composing and focusing 
through the same lens which will 
make the picture. 

Furthermore, the telephoto 
lens makes possible dramatic shots 
like thi.s from a distance; the subject 
is not distracted by the photogra- 
pher’s presence. There are 13 inter- 
changeable lenses for the Pentax, 
making possible an infinite variety 
of photographic op{>ortunities. 

Your Honeywell Photo Prod- 
ucts dealer will be glad to demon- 
strate a Pentax for vou. Ho will show 
VoutheH-1 (f 2.2) at SMfi.fiO. and 
theH-3 (f 1.8) at $199.50. 

VV>i7p for full-color brochure to 
Dick Garrett (209), Honeywell, 
mi-Ty Denier 10, Colorado. 



Honeywell 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


SCORECARD ■■•nliencd 

Maybe not. bul a IXillas bowler named 
J. R, .Solomon gripes: "I wish we could 
lutvc a chance to knock down some pins 
honestly, instead of bouncing them olT 
the walls." 

EXCELSIOR IN TACOMA 

What the kite-flying altitude record may 
be is diflicult to say. since it is an un- 
supervised sport, but three boys in fa- 
coma. W'ash. Richard Leonard. 12. 
Robert Riirrus. 12. and Artis (\i[lins. 1.1 

believe they have made it. They claim 
lO.Of^O feet. 

They laid out I5f for a supermarket 
paper kite (red and black, with space- 
men and a riKkel pictured on it) and on 
Wednesday last at 1 45 p.m. they started 
letting out measured balls of cord. The 
day was ideal for kiie-flying and the kite 
went up and up and up and up. 

It kept on going up hour after hour, 
and the boys finally based themselves in 
R iehard's house, flying the kite out of his 
bedroom window with the cord fastened 
to a bedpost. At intervals during the 
night they rose and cheeked the cord. All 
was well at 1 a.m,. the cord pointing up- 
ward on a long, tight slant into the sky. 
It was A-()K at 4 a.m, and at 5. But 
along about 6 o’ciiKk the cord snapped 
and fell limp and the kite dropjsed some- 
where in distant woods. 

Total flight time: some 14 hours, at 
the end of almost two miles of line. Rich- 
ard would like the kite back if someone 
should come across it red and black, 
with spacemen and a rtKket and endless 
tvv me, 

RIGHT FOOT FORWARD 

In leaching the young how to stroke a 
tennis ball it is normal to say: "On the 
forehand stand with your feel sideways 
to the net and. at the moment i>f impact, 
have your weight planted on tlic left 
foot." There is a fellow running loose 
around the country now. a teacher no 
less, who says you should face the net 
and. at the moment of impact, have 
your weight planted on the right foot. 
It is ;i radical departure from tradition, 
like refusing to pay amateurs, and it is 
creating a certain uproar in the guild. 
What the man says is that the experts 
leach one way and play the opposite way. 
He has photographs which, he says, 
prove It. Me shows Bruce Barnes hitting 
a forehand with his left fool olT the 
ground, the right foot firmly on the turf. 
It gives an eerie sensation. He has Her- 


bert I lam hitting a btekhand with his 
rifiht fool off the ground. He has Sidney 
Wood doing the same improbable thing. 
He says don't keep your eye on the hall 
until after it crosses the net and bounces 

just watch Its general direction and 
even then, he says, you can't possibly 
see It hit the racket, despite the fact that 
you may have been taught to wuich it hit 
the racket. 

I !c even has rotten things to s;iy about 
Si>()Ris liiusiKAitDs book on tennis, 
written by Bill lalberi. and showing, 
among other tilings. Dun Budge's aca- 
demic approach to the serve. He despises 
it. .Some men (and maga/inesi might re- 
sent this, but we don't. Dick Hriullcc. 
tennis tutor and author of a recent binvk. 
//iiiaiii Icnnh. A Ach Approach (Dcvin- 
Adair. S1.V5). is convinced that he has 
something, and wlieilier it turns out to 
be an epiphany or dandruff he may ai 
least have stirred the hidebound into a 
reexamination of how they leach, and to 
ask themselves if this differs lo any im- 
portant exienl from how they play. 

NOW, THE VIEWABLE MASTERS 

No maior golf loiirnameni has pul up a 
sold-out sign before, but this year the 
Masters is going to do it. On the final 
two days of the event Iasi year crowds 
of 40.000 foughl lo catch glimpses of 
the action, too many even for the well- 
designed Masters course <SI, May 28. 
1962 ). \V hat's more, attendance has been 
increasing 10', a year. "The Masters is 
popular because people can see and en- 
joy It." says Tournamenl Chairman Cliff 
Roberts. "There is no use having any 
larger crowds." With that, it was an- 
nounced that the ticket sale would be 
limited, though very likely just on the last 
two days of the event. The Masters will 
announce a week ahead of lime how 
many tickets will be available at the gate. 
Other big league pro sports have been 
doing this bir years. It is high lime golf 
realized it is big league too. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Casey Stengel. New York Met man- 
ager. on how to cope with Maury WilK. 
base thief: "Pitch luirder to him. Don't 
let him get on. W hat's the use of putting 
the boy on base'.’ You're just irritating 
yourself." 

• Buster Biannon. whose Tt LI teams 

have been consistently bad since moving 
into a modern field house, cautioning a 
fellow coach: "Di»n'l be in any hurry 
to build a new gym. Thai way you lose 
your alibi." end 




It takes more 
believe a compact 
shift is a sports car. Not so. A 
Like the TR4. 


than wire wheels to make a sports car! 
car with wire wheels, bucket seats and a stick 
real sports car is built from the ground up. 



I ■ For the thrill of a real sports car, slide behind the 
^ wheel of a TR-4, the National Class E Sports Car 
Winner— in its first year of production! 

Triumph's tremendous torque will take you from a 
standing start to 60 mph in IOV 2 seconds. You could 
hit 110 mph if speed limits would allow. 

Test the instant response of rack-and-pinion steering. 
Hit a curve faster, flatter, safer than you ever did before 
- thanks to the TR-4’s low center of gravity and genu- 
ine sports car suspension. 

C*n*«4 Ti ufliph Lid . 


Down shift (synchromesh standard on all four forward 
gears), then hit those big disc brakes. You’ll never have 
more control over a stop in your life. 

You'll discover that great feeling that comes when 
you know you're rhaster of a superb machine. 

Check the price. $2849* for the best engineering 
Britain has to offer (and the most popular brand of real 
sports car engineering in the world). Try any of those 
"sporty ' compacts. ., then drive a Yui||Bj|*|j « 
TR-4. You’ll feel the difference. iKIUlflrn I K“4 

. U'- .'j'L.M.ir Np» v„,. K.. Yatn. 

146) Cdl. *..■ W.ti, Ijifl.'ij lu. • 



BASKETBALL AT ITS 

A real feud is a rarity in pro sports, but one now rages between the champion Boston Ceitics 
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TOUGHEST 


Lakers' Leffoy EUis lunges for a rebound and looks for /rouble as /be 
Celtics' Clyde Lovellelle. K. C. Jones and Tom Heinsohn ( is) close in. 

DRAWING BY FRANK MULLIN 


nd the exuberantly menacing Los Angeles Lakers 


CONTINUeo 
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BASKETBALL'S FEUD contiaiifd 


THEY WANT AT EACH OTHER— BAD by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


I I was one hour before Ihe Bosion Ceflics were lo play 
the Los Angeles Lakers in the first of two important Na- 
tional Basketball Association games last week when Bob 
Cousy walked into the Celtic dressing room at Detroit’s 
modernistic Cobo Arena. He was carrying a suitcase in his 
left hand and a copy of the Boston Traveler in his right. He 
took off his black wool coat with the alpaca collar and the 
Kelly-green team blazer that bears the gold Celtic emblem 
on its breast pocket. Then he sat down, almost savoring 
the attention that his very silence had drawn to him, opened 
the Traveler and looked at a headline that said; L.A 
Feels Celts Are Washed Up. Cousy leaned forward and 
begun to read. Three other Celtics. Bill Russell, Frank Ram- 
sey and Tom Sanders, came to Cousy *s side, and they too 
looked at the story. No one spoke, until finally Sanders 
nudged Russell and whispered. "Oh, great and noble beard- 
ed one. we have a job to do tonight." 

Cousy said nothing at all, but as he pul on his uniform 
he began to blow nervously into his fists. For 13 years 
Cousy has been the leader of (he Celtics, and for 13 years 
when he has wanted to summon that reserve of talent that 
seems to be his alone he has blown into those fists. "I’ve 
worked hard to build the image of Bob Cousy,” he stiid. 
"It has gotten terribly difficult for me to get myself up for 
every game, to keep the image. But for a few specific games, 
1 still can." Any game against the Lakers puts Cousy to 
blowing on his fists. 

Fifty yards from where Cousy was dressing, the Los An- 
geles Lakers were walking into Cobo Arena, swinging their 
baby-blue gym bags at their sides. There is a touch of Sun- 
set and Vine about this team. Us players come from places 
like Brooklyn, Gary, Ind. and Cabin Creek, W. Va., but 
they have all developed a distinctive, exuberant flair, the 
kind of thing Bostonians by nature don’t like. Elgin Baylor, 
the Laker star, looked out on the court and saw three Cel- 
tics — Sam Jones, Clyde Lovcllette and Dan Swartz — starl- 
ing to practice. Baylor unbuttoned his magnificent raglan 
overcoat with the red lining, took a penny from his pocket 
and tossed it at the Celtics— the gesture that bored cus- 
tomers once used to drive bad vaudeville acts off the stage. 
Baylor then turned and walked to his dressing room with a 
confident smile on his face. 

Field of unfriendly etrife 

Thus the scene was set for still another round in as fierce 
a grudge match as pro basketball has ever known. The Cel- 
tics. old. experienced, unbeatable for years, just don't like 
the Los Angeles Lakers. The Lakers, young, brash and good 
enough to challenge anybody, just don't like the Boston 
Celtics. And that is what both the talk and the action dem- 
onstrated on successive nights in Detroit and Boston last 
week when the Celtics beat the Lakers, the Lakers beat the 
Celtics and pro basketball showed everybody that it is a 
game that is played for real. 

The two games were important to both teams, though 
each has all but clinched its division title. First, there was 
the NBA rule that gives the team with the best over-all sea- 


son record S2.000 and an advantageous schedule for the 
playoffs. The Lakers’ record was 46-14, the Celtics' 43-18. 
There was also the matter of the Lakers' attempt to break 
the NBA record of 60 wins in a season, a mark set just a 
year ago by. naturally, the Celtics. Finally, and most im- 
portant, there was the unalloyed pleasure each team would 
get from beating the other. 

The last time the teams met, the pleasure had been the 
Celtics'. That night a stray Los Angeles elbow caught Bill 
Russell on the business end of his beard and laid him out 
like a seven-foot throw rug on the floor of the green and 
gloomy Boston Garden. This made the Celtics so angry 
that they vowed on the spot to win this one for poor Bill. 
Poor Bill, meanwhile, was back on his feet in no time win- 
ning it on his own. So the Celtics charged from behind to a 
133 121 victory and broke an ll-gamc Los Angeles win- 
ning streak as well. 

"The Lakers," says Red Auerbach, the volatile Celtic 
cotich. "arc a tremendous team but they, and too many 
other people in Los Angeles, have a feeling that the Lakers 
are better than we are. There arc a lot of people who arc 
already saying that the Lakers can beat the Celtics for (he 
championship. [Last year the Celtics beat the Lakers out 
of the title in an overtime period of the seventh and final 


THESE ARE THE FOES THAT HAVE 

The clash between the Boston Celtics anJ Los Angeles 
Lakers— one a di nasty aging, the other a dynasty 
abuilding—is pro baskethidl's most dramatic in } ears. 

THE BOSTON CELTICS 

FORWARDS 

Auerbach pulls his forwards in and out like >' 0 -)os. Saich Sunders 
IS im prosing, but erratic. The other starter, high-kevcd gunner Tom- 
my Heinsohn. shoots well against Lakers. Cagey Frank Ramsey is a 
master at coming otT the bench fresh to score a couple of quick 
ones against a tired defender Rugged Rookie John Havlicck is a por- 
trait of Kumscy as a young man. and can play the backcourt, too. 

CCNTCR 

Bill Russell is the best off cilher board, any day. The Lakers get 
few points in the pivot, so RiisscH's defensive skills arc used to keep 
LA from driving up the middle. Old Clyde LovcIleilc is an able sub. 

GUARDS , 

Bob Cousy is as good as he ever was, but he plays less~ a lilllc more 
than half a game against the Lakers. Still, he has averaged a point 
every two minutes, an assist every three against them. Sub K. C. Jones 
is a seasoned playmakcr with an Occasional hot hand. Defensively, 
he ranks with the best. The .shooting Jones— Sam— has upped his 
scoring to 20 a game, high on a balanced team that has seven men in 
double tigurvs. He is a good reboiindcr loo, and often plays up front. 

SUMMART * 

The Celtics have pride, balance, Rus.scll and wisdom. But they also 
have an 8()-gamc schedule. Theirs will he a race against the clock. 
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playoff game.] So far the Lakers aren’t the champions of 
anything. The Celtics have great pride and great talent and 
we don't lie down and die for anyone. The Laker organiza- 
tion has said that ‘Los Angeles is the Basketball Capital of 
the World.’ Los Angeles has been in this league for two 
years and it's the basketball capital of the world!” To this 
summary Auerbach adds a short, heartfelt obscenity. 

Nor is Fred Schaus, the coach of the Lakers, lost for 
words on the subject of Boston and Auerbach. "The Celtics 
have a great basketball team and Red Auerbach has done 
a great Job of coaching them for years.” he says. "I respect 
Auerbach as a coach. But I don't like him. I Just plain don't 
like him. And he knows it." Fred Schaus and Red Auer- 
bach do not speak. Though they arc often drawn together 
in arenas, airports and hotels, they turn away from each 
other or sit in distant scats. At one [>oint last week they 
were side by side for over an hour, yet they refused to 
say hello. 

Detroit's Cobo Arena was packed as the Lakers and 
Celtics got ready for the first game in their 24-hour ven- 
detta. The biggest crowd ever to sec a professional game in 
that city's history (1 1.028) screamed from the multicolored 
seats on all four levels of the hail. A high school coach 
from West Farmington. Ohio brought his team on a 300- 
niile round trip in 12® weather just to see the two teams 
meet. Even the players competing in the second game that 
night — Detroit and San Francisco — came in time to see 


TURNED THE NBA RACE INTO A WAR 

They are well-met opponents. In the past two seasons 
they have faced each other 23 times, with Boston win- 
ning 13, LA 10. This is how the two teams match up. 

THE LOS ANGELES LAKERS 

rOIIWARDS 

Though always harassed by a fresh Celtic defender, Elgin Baylor has 
a season average of points, I5 rebounds, Hvc assists vs. Boston. 
Rudy LaRusso flanks him with enough scoring to ease (he pressure 
on Baylor. He could shoot more. His best defensive work is under 
(he basket. Rookie LeRoy Ellis is hot and cold. He could use his 
height (6 feet 10) to belter ad vantage against smaller Boston forwards. 

CENTCK 

Weakest spot. Rookie Gene Wiley rarely talks, never shoots— but 
plays best against Russell. He is slow getting ball up court offboards. 
Jim Krebs has line long shot, tries to draw Russell out from basket. 

OUAROS 

Jerry West is excellent at dual job of scoring (26.6) and directing 
attack, yet is esen better on defense. He is league's best backcourt 
rebounder. Starting partner Frank Scivy has menacing jump shot 
he doesn't use enough. In til of immodesty he hit 16 of 20 in Jan- 
uary Boston game. Dick Barnett ought to drive more. His whole 
game suffers when his fall-back juniper is off. World's most talka- 
tive substitute. Hot Rod Hundley, is all business when needed. 


-They should have less trouble making the finals than Boston. In 
a season-end scries, their youth becomes a bigger asset than c\cr. 


the first game, like guest gourmets at a feast. “This is one 
I wouldn't miss.” said San Francisco's Will Chamberlain. 
“1 want to look over these ball clubs once. I think that the 
Lakers will probably beat the Celtics in the playoffs but the 
more I consider things the more I'm not so sure. Both of 
them have great starting teams, both have good benches 
and. you know, they want at each other. 1 want to watch 
’em. man.” 

Flardly had the game begun when Elgin Baylor reached 
back and stuffed an elbow into Tom Sanders’ stomach. It 
was meant more as a firm and informative maneuver than 
a malicious one. the pros being accustomed to inside play 
worthy of the Green Bay Packer line. Sanders immediately 
reached down and tugged hard on Baylor’s trunks, pulling 
him out of position for a perfect pass. Sanders continued 
to bump Baylor, forcing him away from the action, and 
Baylor was having difficulty scoring. In the first quarter he 
had only two field goals. Baylor, as any basketball follower 
knows, usually has little trouble scoring 35 points a game 
against anyone. 

The Celtics began to run away from the Lakers, and a fan 
in the seats shouted, “You are all bums without West.” 
Jerry West, the Lakers' top playmakcr and second highest 
scorer, had been missing from the Los Angeles lineup for 
nine days because of a pulled hamstring muscle in his left 
leg. Ffe had been left home in L.A. The Lakers needed him, 
but the fan didn't realize that it was the wound-up Celtics 
that were making the western team look bad. 

Cousy was so determined that he threw passes that even 
he had never tried before. Near the end of the first period 
he cocked the ball like a discus and fired it the length of the 
court to Bill Russell, who simply jumped and deflected it 
into the basket. Russell, Sam Jones and Sanders came back 
down the court with huge smiles on their faces. 

Shortly thereafter the Celtics called time out. and dis- 
covered that Red Auerbach was unable to talk to them. Ffe 
was limping around the sidelines with a charicy horse. "It 
wasn't the excitement.” he protested, but he never did 
explain exactly what it was. 

Cousy continued to throw one beautiful pass after an- 
other until, near the end of the first half, his knees began 
to buckle from exhaustion. FIc hollered to Auerbach. “Get 
me! Gel me! I've had it." By that time so had the Lakers, 
and Boston won in a romp 120-93. 

“This game.” said an elated Cousy afterward, “was my 
best of the season. We would have beaten them even if 
they had had West. We would have beaten anyone tonight 
because we were right all the way through. If only we 
didn't have to play the Lakers again tomorrow night, be- 
cause this is the kind of a victory I could savor for a long, 
long time. We wanted this one and we would have done 
anything to get it." 

Red Auerbach paced the corridor outside his team’s 
dressing room, marveling at Cousy, Russell and his whole 

team. “That ought to take care of those he 

said of Los Angeles. It should have, but it didn't. 

The door of the Laker dressing room stayed closed. Later 
Fred Schaus repealed what he had been saying to his team. 
“I told them that there w'as a plane leaving for Boston the 
next morning," he said. “I told them that if anyone felt he 

comiHued 
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couldn't play better tomorrow night than he did tonight 
he should fly hack to Los Angeles instead. I said those who 
wanted to really play ball could meet me in the hotel lobby 
at 7:.^0 the next morning.’*Aftcr that the Lakers disappeared 
into the Detroit night. 

1 he Celtics, meanwhile, were enjoying being the Celtics. 
Tommy Heinsohn, the rugged corner man. cut into a steak 
an hour after the game and said to Cousy. "Cooz. let me 
sec those matchcsagain." Cousy took out a book of match- 
es with the presidential seal on the front and a picture of 
the While Mouse on the back. ‘‘Coo/ got these when we 
visited the White House last week." said Heinsohn. ‘‘He's 
become the only match dropper in the world. He won't 
go anyplace without them. We were just supposed to go on 
a lour of the White House, but the President saw our name 
on a list and invited us in to sec him. He asked us how ev- 
erything was going. When wc lined up to shake his hand 
and say goodby I saw that Saleh [Sanders] was a little 
nervous. By the time he got up to the President, Saich 
was so flustered he just put his hand out and s;iid. ‘Take 
It easy. Baby.' " 

Heinsohn then started to talk about the Lakers. "Sure." 
he said, “wc'rc mad at them. Why shouldn't we be? They’re 
after what we've got. It's that Hollywood stulTand everyone 
is on their bandwagon and off ours all of a sudden. Just 
about every story you read says that we’ve had it. that we're 
old and done. .All those stories didn't just come out of the 
smog. The Lakers had something to do with them. We arc 
not the oldest men alive and we showed them tonight what 
we can do. When they play us they better be ready, because 
we love to beat them." 

It was 7:15 the next morning when Fred Schaus walked 
through the lobby of the Shcruton-Cadillac— right past his 
players. They were all there wailing for him. "Well." he 
said. "It looks like they all want to go East for one reason 
or another." 

•At the airport Bob Cousy was at a counter having a 
stand-up breakfast of orange juice, coflfee and a sticky bun. 
He was carrying a book. Toial limpin', and never noticed 
the Lakers' Dick Barnett walk past with a newly purchased 
copy of Thv Complt'if Hiirks of \^‘illUini S/uikt'spmix. 
Johnny Most, the Boston announcer, stood by Cousy and 
said. "You beat them by 27 last night. Let's beat them by 
40 tonight." Cousy said nothing. 

At the Boston tiarden that night a sellout, hometown 
crowd was anticipating with relish the prospect of seeing 
the Celtics crush the presumably demorali/cil Lakers. Cousy 
was down in the dressing room blowing into his fists again. 
But not far away 1 lot Rod Hundley, the player who seems 


to typify the Laker attitude, didn’t look exactly demoral- 
ized. He was generously slapping after-shave lotion all over 
his chest, sweetening the Boston atmosphere. 

The game began, and Cousy threw in a push shot, then 
another, then another. With Boston leading 6 0. he ran 
down the court, raised his clenched fists high above his head 
and slammed them down through the smoky air. It looked 
like a rout was on. Moments later Dick Barnett started to 
drive for the Boston basket. He ran into Frank Ramsey 
full force. Ramsey reached out, grabbed Barnett by the 
chest and the two started swinging. Both benches quickly 
ran to the fight. .Auerbach and Schaus stood for an instant 
screaming at each other, their first conversation in weeks. 
Play resumed, and the Celtics quickly pounded oil' to a 
17-point lead. 

The Lakers were in serious trouble. To begin with, the 
injury to West and the fact that Forward Ron Horn went 
to Indianapolis to be near his critically ill younger brother 
reduced the squad to eight men. ("Seven men and Hund- 
ley." says Forward Rudy LaRusso in mock humor.) Now 
their shooting was poor. But near the end of the half they 
came back to within 10 points. 67-57. "Just keep after 
them." said Schaus at half time. "They can’t shoot as well 
in the second half as they did in the first [27 for 58J." 

At the beginning of that second half. Laker Center Jim 
Krebs began to rebound well. "There arc nights," says Bay- 
lor. "when he can't jump high enough to get a half dollar 
under his feet." The Lakers cut the Boston lead to five 
points, hut Boston rallied to move 12 ahead with only seven 
minutes to go. 

It was about then that Heinsohn and Barnett crashed 
intooneanother under the Laker basket. Each went sprawl- 
ing to the floor, dazed, and stayed there a moment before 
finally getting up. When they did stand up. it was into a 
different ball game. The Lakers, maybe sore, maybe just 
getting hot at last, ran ofT 13 points to Boston's two, With 
1:13 left. Los Angeles took the lead for good, and kept 
moving. "You just watch. " Hundley had said before the 
game began. "I'll beteha S5 Heinsohn gels a technical foul 
called on him tonight just like he did last night. He's so 
crazy, he always di>es against us." With 30 seconds to play, 
a technical was called on Heinsohn for swearing at the 
referee, adding another point to the Lakers' margin. The 
final score was 134 12X. and the feuding giants hud split 
their two games. 

"Well. “said Hundley in the L.A. dressing room, "we got 
by the easy one." 

Bob Cousy Sill quietly in the near-silent Celtic dressing 
room. "Just wail." he said. end 


L.A^Feels Ce/ts Are Wash^ Up 



The scene el righl Is In the Cellie dressing room in Detroit, where, for the first time. 
Cousy, Sanders. Kamsey and Russell see the headline above in a Boston paper. 



A SWISS SKIER 
SURPRISES THE 
AUSTRIANS 


In the pre-Olympic ski meet in Austria everybody 
came to beat the home team. A Swiss named Jos 
IVlinsch did. But the Austrians look good for 1964 
by ROY TERRELL 

G i\e»>i lake an -Mp or iv'o. ihe be'>l ski ^aecr^ in ihe \\<'i Id 
.ire turned oul like V'olkswagens on an assembly line by 
two tins Austrian prosinces that eould be tucked into a 
corner of Colorado. Only in a two-dimensional sense, how- 
ever. arc ibe Tyrol and \orarlberg unimpressive. Stretched 
out by the corners to level the mountains, they would 
probably blanket Siberia, and their impact on the world 
of Alpine ski racing is as dramatic as their vertical terrain. 
The list of gold medal winners from past Olympics and 
I IS world chanipioiiships tells the story more graphically 
than anything else. 

On occasion, however, someone emerges to take a crack 
at the .Austrians, as the I iciich and Oermans and Sw iss did 
at Squaw Valley, and last weekend it happened again. On 
a imninlain just above Innsbruck, capital of the Tyrol and 
.sue of the 1964 Olympic W inter Ciames. a 21 -year-old Sw iss 
auto mechanic came out ol' nowhere, riding a pair of 
American skis, to win the year's most important race. By 
limshing second, third, fourth, sivth and eighth in the men's 
dow nhiU. glamour event of the giant ibrce-day pre-Olympic 
meet, the Austrians received a splendid v icw of the seal of 
Josias Mmsch's pants. This was an upset that will require 
ctrnsiderable evpianalion in the ski schools of Asivcn and 
Sun Salley and Stowe, not to mention Si. .Anton and 
Kii/biihcl. 

To say that .los Minseh is unknown is really an evag- 
geration. His father, a railway stationmaster in Klosters. 
knows him. and his mother knows him. and Cieorges 
.Schneider, coach of the Swiss team, has known him ever 
since last November. 'He eamc to the national training 
camp and asked for a tryout." said Schneider, "and he 
looked pretty good. So we worked with him m Oecemher. 
and every week he looked belter and better. Then he fin- 
ished fourth in the downhill at Megeve and second in the 
Madonna di C'ampiglio giant slalom, and now I would 
have to say that he is one of the four or live best m the 




world. He may not win today, he may not win tomorrow, 
but ho can win at any lime." 

Jon MitiNch is tlic kind of ski racer to warm the hearts 
Americans from the Sierras to tlie ( aiskills, As an ap- 
prentice auto mechanic, he could lind time for practice 
only on Sundays, and his host previous linish before 196.'^ 
was 50th in last year's Arlberg Kandahar at Scstricie. Ik*- 
cause of this he was placed in the second 15-man round 
of the 114-man held on Saturday (the No. 114 starter 
was Karim Aga Khan) and Jos was faced w ith the prospect 
of departing after 21 others, It is not unheard of for a racer 
placed this far hack to win a major international event. 
lUit it is cMremely rare. The run becomes rutted from the 
skis of previous racers, ice patches hecomc icier, the psycho- 
logical burden of overtaking the world's best skiers in- 
creases with every man who leaves. And this was a very 
tough downhill course. According to Willy Schaetllcr. coach 
at the I niversity of Denver ;ind the man who set the 
downhill at Squaw Valley, the .V2.‘'()-meter trail through 
the trees down Paischerkofel Mountain will be a most test- 
ing run for 1964. "‘rhis is an almost perfect example of 
what a modern downhill course should be." said Schaeffler. 
‘■There is nt> premium on being a daredevil, but the racer 
must be in wonderful condition and he must lie thinking 
every fool of the way. There arc a lot of places where you 
can make a mistake here." 

■‘It is very long and very fast." said Frnst Oberaigner. 
coach of the Austrian team. "I think anyone who can do 
2:20 will win the race, and I think maybe Karl Sehran/ 
will be the man." 

Schran/ was the world downhill champion at C hamonix 
and now. only 24. he remains the man whom .^ust^ians still 
look hopefully toward as the successor to Tom Sailer. In 
five years of trying. Schran/ has never quite managed to 
iveome another Sailer, but he has come about as close as 
anyone else and he ran a marvelous race last Saturday, 
f rom the No. I starting position, where lie was foreed to 
break a fresh trail, he came dow n the mountain in 2 minutes 
24.15 seconds. "That may he good enough." a race oflicial 
said. It was good, but two men were to do better. Cicr- 
hard Nenning, 2.'*. the Austrian combined champion (he 
was second in the downhill, second in the slalom and 
second in the giant slalom at Maus the week before), 
flashed across the line m 2:25.42. fleliiiul him came others, 
fast but never quite fast enough: Tgon /immermann of 
Austria, the world giant slalom champion; Leo Lacroix. 
France's line downhillcr: Adalbert Lcilner of Austria: 
Wolfgang Bartels of Cierniany; Austria's newest iiihIci- 
kiiiil, 19-ycar-old Hugo Nindl- all under 2:25. The field 
was so fast that Cuiy Pcrillal of ITaiice. the sensation of 


Virtually unknown Swiss. Jos Mmsch. astounded Europe's best 
when he won the men's downhill in spectacular late finish. 
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Best Austrian Olympic prospect. Oerhard Nenning. embraces 
perl teammate Edith Zimmermann after her victory in the slalom. 


AUSTRIANS - .miii'iifti 

1961. came (Jonmi in 2:28.64. >cl managed only 21sl place. 

Then, jusi when it scorned that no one could possibly 
catch Nenning. and the big crowd had almost ceased to 
watch the racers in favor of watching pretty girls in stretch 
pants, word came over the public address system that No. 
22. Jos M insch of Sw itzerland, was on his way w ith a sizzling 
halfway lime. Rveryone turned back to look up the finish- 
ing schuss. And there Minsch was. He stiiled around the 
final turn, crouched in his tight racer's tuck, his Sw iss jacket 
a red streak against the snow. Across the line he flew and 
skidded to a stop in a shower of white. He looked up at the 
scoreboard and leaned on his poles. 

Head was happy 

"The lime of No. 22." came the announcer’s voice, "is 
2 minutes 23.10 seconds. Jos Minsch of Switzerland now 
leads." The e.Ncitement that followed made Jos Minsch 
very happy but also very embarrassed. He tried to hide his 
stocky five-foot seven-inch, 170-poiind body behind a 
snowdrift and failed. Pulled forth by press and radio and 
TV. he answered questions shyly and posed for a hundred 
pictures, including some with the Baltimore ski manu- 
facturer. Howard Head. Head was every bit as happy as 
-Minsch. since this was the first international victory for his 
relatively new metal racing ski. and he was not embarrassed 
at all. "Which one of them won the race, the big guy or 
the little guy?" a latecomer asked. 

According to the old french skimeister Emile Allais, Jos 
Minsch won because his technique was better than that of 
anyone else. "The Swiss feel that his strong legs, his great 
strength, arc his big assets,” siiid .Allais. "but when he came 
piist me. up on the course, he seemed to be skiing with more 
-Style, more smoothly, than the others. There was a strong 
wind up there, and every lime a racer opened up from his 
crouch the wind slowed him down. I do not believe that 
this boy made any mistakes. He did not light the course, 
he controlled it. He is very good. He is not going to be 
what you call a flash in the pan." 

There was one other development of interest to .Ameri- 
cans in the men's downhill. White more famed U.S. racers 
like Chuck f erries. Buddy Uernerand Billy K-idd remained 
at home in school. Pfc. Rip McManus, formerly of Stowe 
and Milford. Conn, hut now of Fort Carson, Colo., finished 
24th by running the course in 2:29.65 from a starling posi- 
tion of 68. "1 guess 1 was kind of mad." said McManus. 
"I hey should have given me a better starting position than 
that. Over here they still try to treat Americans as if we'd 
never been on skis before. Just wail until next year and 
they'll find out. These guys aren’t so hot." 

Despite the performance of Minsch and the .seniimcnisof 
McManus, the .Austrians were very hot indeed, and they 
turned loose their usual avalanche of superb ski racers to 
run off with the rest of the meet. They won the ladies’ 



slalom on Friday and both the men's slalom and ladies' 
downhill on Sunday. They also won both combined cham- 
pionships and proved, once again, that Austria is still the 
team to beat next year. 

The ladies' slalom, like all the races except the men’s 
downhill, was skied at Li/um, the lovely valley 15 miles 
southwest of Innsbruck. In this, the opening event, both 
TraudI Hecher and ChristI Haas were disqualified and the 
world .slalom and giant slalom champion, Marianne Jahn, 
was eliminated by a fall just when it seemed she had the race 
in a lock. But with Austrians Jahn. Hecher and Haas scat- 
tered all over the mountain, another Austrian, a dimpled 
doll from Ziirs named Edith Zimmermann, stepped up to 
win the medal. This 22-ycar-o1d did it by the simple process 
of standing up for two runs over a pair of the slickest, fast- 
est, Steepest slalom courses ever set in the Alps. Of 69 
starters, only 29 survived. 

Jahn, racing in the No. 2 spot, came down the first run 
under almost fiawlcss control, something like an ccl in curls 
When the first 15 had gone past the finish line— vertically 
or horizontally, depending upon their luck and skill — her. 
lime of 50. 16 seconds was an astounding j'/i seconds ahead 
of Zimmermann. who bad defeated her several times this 
year, and almost five seconds ahead of Marielle CJoilschel 
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of t- ranee, in ihird place. Hccher. despiie a lall. svas loiirih. 

MidsMiy through the second run u began lo appear thal 
Jahn could uin simply by snouplovsing down. With tlic 
starting order reversed, she stood on top of the hill and 
watched as Cioitschcl fell, very hard, and Hccher missed 
u gate. But when hdith Zimmcrmann went down again, 
smoothly and quickly in 52.27. Marianne Jahn couldn't 
atford to relax and coast. Perhaps she tried too hard. In 
any event, she. too. fell high up at the fourth gale, and 
Zimmcrmann was the champion. "No." said hdith. "I 
didn't really hope to catch Marianne. I just hoped to stand 
up all the way down." 

Christ I Haas won the ladies' dow nhill. as she did last year 
at Chamonix and as she seems almost certain to do again 
next year at Li/um. Only W now. she is a very large girl 
of live feet It) and 160 pounds, with the driving downhill 
racing style of a man. She wears her brown hair cut very 
short and her face in a perpetual grin. W in or lose, it is hard 
not to cheer for Christl hfaas. There was little reason to do 
any thing else on Sunday. In a light snow, she rwketed down 
the course in one minute 57.82 seconds, more than three 
full seconds ahead of Ciermany's Barbi Hcnncberger. Christl 
StafTner of .Austria was third, and I'ldda Kuin/ of Austria 
was fourth. By tinishing eighth in a respectable 2:02.21. 


hdith Zimmcrmann won the combined championship. 

The men's slalom turned out to be a three-way light 
among Nenning. Schrari/ and the I rench veteran hrancois 
Bonlieu. and this was the order in which they ranked after 
the lirst run. Schran/ came down the second lime with a 
line 1:0.), 36. but Bonlieu. who has always been a suiierb 
slalom skier, passed the Austrian with 1:03.01. Then it was 
up to Nenning, Me slammed through the gales as if all the 
old devils of the Alps were on his tail, and when he crossed 
the line ihe handsome boy from Lech had won not only the 
slalom championship hut the combined title of the meet as 
well. Nenning is five feet nine inches tall, weighs 175 pounds 
and looks more like a Southwest Conference halfback than 
a ski racer, but he is proving to he the best ski racer in the 
world. Kgoii Zimmcrmann posted a brilliant 1 :02.8y on his 
second run to pull into fifth place and earn third in the 
combined standings behind Nenning and Schran/. 

So the big meet turned out to be a virtual sweep for the 
Austrians after all. The f rench couldn't stop them, nor the 
Italians nor the Ciermans. and whether the Americans will 
be able to test them a year from now remains to be seen. 
But the Austrians will not soon forget a stocky little Swiss 
auto mechanic named Jos Minsch. He stole their show, and 
now they can worry about him all the way into I^M. end 
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Rex Ellsworth Is a rancher at heart, but he owns the world's largest racing stable and is our 
No. 1 breeder of Thoroughbreds. He hopes to rule U.S. tracks this year by WHITNEY TOWER 


THE COWBOY WHO’D BE KING 



isr. 


O nly three stables in the history of U.S. Thoroughbred 
racing have ever won a million dollars in one year. The 
owners of two of these celebrated outfits. Mrs. Gene Markey 
(Calumet Kami) and Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, now 
have company in racing's most exclusive club. The new 
member, wiho joined last year, is a lean 6-foot-l, 55-ycar- 
old wc;iiher-beiiten and deadly serious Arizona-born cow- 
boy C'l am not an ex-cowboy; I am a cowboy") named 
Rex Cooper Ellsworth isi'c cover, uttt! bvhw with his son 


Kionen). And he is as different from his New York-Morida- 
Europe-oriented millionaire confreres as the California 
sand that smothers his 440-acre ranch in the Los Angeles 
suburb of Chino is from the blucgrass in the manicured pas- 
tures of the Calumet and Whitney farms in Lexington. Ky. 

Rex Ellsworth is racing's most controversial personality. 
Last year 51 horses carrying his black-and-red silks won 
51.154,454 by mid-September, when they slopped racing so 
that Rex and his trainer. Meshach Adams Tenney, could 



R£X ELLSWORTH .«»rrn<W 

go home to run the roundups for 2Vi 
months on nisuorih's 1 .000 square miles 
of rugged cattle country in Arizona and 
New Mexico. Two of Ellsw orth's biggest 
horses last season were the handicap 
star Prose It. who won S348.750. and 
the Arlingion-Washington futurity 
w inner Candy Spots (SI 58.31 2). the latter 
already a winter book choice for this 
Spring's Kentucky Derby and a heavy 
fasorite for next week's Santa Anita 
l>crb>- When it was suggested to Ells- 
worth in Chicago late last summer that a 
fall campaign in New York and New 
Jersey would bring him another few hun- 
dred thousand in purse winnings and 
some more honors for Prove It and 
Candy Spots, he replied with typical 
forthrightness. '‘What is the point of 
going east when I already feel that we 
have the best 2-ycar-old and the best 
older horse? I don't have to go to New 
>'ork to prove that to myself. Besides, 
1 look forward all year to roundup time. 
It’s what Meshach and I want to do in 
September more than go to New York 
or anywhere else." 

Ellsworth and Tenney so far haven't 
needed the prizes of New \ ork's big ap- 
ple. They have struck it rich in California. 
In 1939, six years after Rex and his 
brother Hcber had spent S600 on some 
lillies and mares in Lexington, Ky.. the 
F.llsw orth name first appeared on racing's 
earnings list. The stable won S14.400. 
The total since then is just under S6 mil- 
lion. and in the last 10 years alone Rex 
has taken ntore than half of this amount 
— $3.745.897— out of purses at southern 
California's two great tracks, Santa 
Anita and Hollywood Park. Ellsworth 
ligurcs he has parlayed his original $600 
investment into Thoroughbred holdings 
worth $12,640,000. He is the world's 
largest nonmarket breeder and. with 
about 500 head at his disposal, he is un- 
questionably owner of the world's larg- 
est active racing stable. 

Rex Ellsworth is never sure how many 
horses he has or where they ail arc on 
any given day. Recently, as he walked 
slowly around one of the 32 long, nar- 
row pens where some mares and their 
foals were resting in the Chino dust, he 
totted up his stock: 200 mares (25 of 
which came from the Samuel D. Riddle 
estate and arc owned in partnership 
with Mrs. Helen Alvarez Hill and C. Ray 
Robinson), some 35 older horses (in- 
cluding Prove It. Olden Times and such 
potential dams as Bushel-n-Peck and 


Wish n Wait), 90 to 95 3-ycar-okK (in- 
cluding Candy Spots. Space Skates. 
Three Links and dozens that haven't 
even started yet), 40 2-y car-olds (sur- 
vivors of the 1961 crop so hard hit by 
virus abortion that more than 40 foals 
were lost, including 23 sired by Ells- 
worth's star stallion Khalcd and another 
seven or eight by Nigromantc) and some 
90 yearlings. Another 100 or so foals are 
due this spring and summer. Because 
each stable is allowed only 40 stalls at 
the southern California tracks. Trainer 
Tenney spends considerable time during 
each race meeting platooning his run- 
ners between Chino and the stable area. 

To achieve such real and potential 
power, Ellsworth has lived for the last 
30 years arm in arm with every friendly 
banker he could find. "It's lough to 
figure the total value of my holdings, be- 
cause the banks arc so involved in my 
operations." he admits candidly. "I've 
got about 1,000 square miles, some of it 
in partnership with Meshach. some in 
partnership with Bill Shoemaker and 
some that 1 lease from the Government. 
But the banks own so much of it that 
I couldn't put u price on what I actual- 
ly own myself. For example. 1 recently 
bought another ranch for S3 million, 
but only had to put S250.0(X) down." 
The 20.000 head of cattle on Rev's 
ranches today include Herefords. some 
Black Angus and a new breed he de- 
veloped himself to w hich he Jokingly re- 
fers as his Mot tgagc-liflci Breed. Hull 
Angus, quarter Holstein and quarter 
Brahma, they were bred for conditions 
on some parts of his property where the 
land is rough and the cattle are forced 
to go a long way for water. 

Draw ing from bank loans, purse earn- 
ings and cattle income. Ellsworth has 
spent about S3. 5 million buying Thor- 
oughbred stock to build his stable. Some 
$2.5 million of this went, at various 
times between 1946 and 1958. toward 
purchases from the vastly successful 
holdings of the late Aga and Aly Khan. 
Most of the rest was spent at dispersals 
held by Louis B. Mayer, Harry Warner 
and Sam Riddle. Ellsworth gives the ma- 
jor share of credit for his success to the 
acquisition of nearly l(X) Aga Khan 
marcs, representing the finest bloodlines 
in Europe. Ellsworth's own stallions and 
those in which he has shares arc. with the 
c.xccption of Swaps, hardly familiar to 
Americans, either. There is Khaled, ol 
course, sire of Swaps and of 48 other 
U.S. stakes winners. Most of the other 
sires — who include Lychnus, Manantial. 


Toulouse l.autrcc. Negotiation. Anto- 
nio Canale. Yatasto. The Shoe and Ni- 
gromante (who died last spring) — also 
arc forcign-bred. 

Come roundup time next September. 
Ellsworth and Tenney may be back on 
the ranch, but long before that they will 
have launched a powerful, carefully 
plotted assault on U.S. racing. This is 
the year that Fllsworth plans to es- 
tablish himself beyond doubt— in the 
public mind and on the money-earned 
list as the No. 1 owner-breeder in the 
nation. This is the year the man from the 
West plans to lake over, 


E llsworth's second front may be es- 
tablished on a beachhead at 1 lor- 
ida's Oulfstream Park if Candy Spots 
comes east for the March .30 Florida 
Derby. Later he and the most promising 
of Rex's other runners will likely run in 
New York. The main California string, 
as usual, will ship to Chicago, and a 
third group is at Calicnte. "Some think 
I have a grudge against eastern racing." 
he said recently, "but it's not true. On 
the contrary. I feel there's more oppor- 
tunity in the Hast because there's more 
racing. I haven't wanted to race in New 
York until I was ready. I wanted to have 
the best possible representation." 

If the Fdlsworth-Tcnncy plans arc clear 
and their motives avowed, the two men 
nevertheless remain a puzzlement to fel- 
low horsemen as well as the racing pub- 
lic. Perhaps the chief cause is their unor- 
thodox handling of their slock. Some 
horsemen say they are lunatics who be- 
lieve that a stout two-by-four is a basic 
part of a trainer's equipment. Others 
claim they are touched with genius. 
"Mesh Tenney can make a horse stand 
on its head if he wants to - he's that 
good." says Trainer Charlie Whitting- 
ham. "He's the best horseman in the 
country," says Jockey Shoemaker, "and 
his horses arc the best schooled I know. 
I've been on hundreds of his horses, 
good ones and bad ones, and not one of 
them was ever a bad gate horse." 

"1 don’t think people begrudge them 
their success," says another California 
owner. "I think they are respected for 
their knowledge and ability. My only 
knock against them is the way they treat 
horses." A prominent Easterner goes 
• further: "There’s nothing I admire about 
Rex Ellsworth, and his handling of 
horses disgusts me." Says Owner-Breed- 
er Neil McCarthy, "Sure, they discipline 
horses severely. They run their ranch like 

lontiniml 
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SEAGRAM DISTILLERS (»MPAHY. H.Y.C. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED DAY GIH. DISTILLED FROM AATERICAH GRAIN. 



“It’s great!" "And you said “How did you...?” "The gin.my hve. 

/ couldn't make Look at the gin'.' 

a good martini'.' 
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the drvest gin you've ever tasted. Bone dry. Sahara dry. 
Come to think of it: 

aren't you feeling a little dry yourself right now? 
SEAGRAM’S EXTRA DRY GIN BELONGS WITH GRACIOUS LIVING. 


SfflftWs 
Extra Prg i 


Yes. look at the gin. 

If it's Seagram's, you can sgg it’s amber dry. 
One sip— and you'll know that this is. by far, 



If you don't want to be looked at wherever you go, don't go in this! 


We're nothing if not anxious to help you lose your heart to our new Grand Prix. In fact, we'll not only let you look to 
your heart's content, we'll tell you a bit about it. You'll find a pair of superbly comfortable bucket seats up front, 
separated by a handy control console. A throttle that connects you to our 389-cubic-inch, 303-hp Trophy V-8 (standard, 
by the way). Rich carpeting that may never wear out, as far as our testers can tell right now. But we'd better 
save some of the CP's wonders for our dealers. We figure you ought to be on your way to one of them just about now. 



PONTIAC GRAND PRIX 


Itex eLLSWOKTH .ciminW 

a canlc ranch, because ihat's the cattle- 
man’s way of doing things.” 

Neither Ellsworth nor Tenney feels 
there is any need to defend himself 
against accu.sations of cruelty, brutality 
or unethical practices, l or the record, 
however, both want to. "The real trou- 
ble,” says Rex. “is that 95' ; of the peo- 
ple fooling with horses don't understand 
them. It isn't their fault; they just haven't 
had the experience." Both men believe 
that all any horse needs is plenty of good 
feed and somebody to leach him what to 
do. Some outraged fellow horsemen feel 
that Ellsworth and Tenney confuse the 
noble Thoroughbred with the wiki cow 
pony who. when first disciplined at tlie 
age of 6 or 7. puts up a stubborn light. 
"Cowboys.” sitys Ellsworth, “actually 
feel that their horses are their most 
treasured possessions. They aren't un- 
necessarily rough with them, but their 
ways of taming and gentling a horse 
have to be tough. We break 150 horses 
a year ourselves at Chino, and 50 of 
them we teach to handle so that they'll 
practically talk to you. Our methods 
may sound unorthodox, but they make 
sense to us. We break our horses to hand 
by riding alongside of them and taking 
their reins in our own hands. I think it's 
easier than other ways because they can't 
run ofT and crack into a fence or some- 
thing. Sure, we cufT them about the cars 
a bit to teach them to dodge left and 
right. We think it teaches rein response 
a hundred times faster than having some 
exercise boy pulling and gouging on 
their mouths all the time." 

While Tenney was saddling a young 
horse in the Santa Anita paddock. Ells- 
worth continued: "See how our boys 
hold a horse in the [laddock by a tong 
shank'lThey’li yank on it once in a while 
to keep his head down, but isn't that 
much better than the way most trainers 
have a boy wrestling with a horse's head 
and holding him close with a lip chain? 
That only hurts him and makes him 
nervous.” 

When the Tenney-trained coll had left 
the walking ringquietly. Mesh said, "We 
know our methods aren't the ones used 
everyplace, but we also know that a 
cuff or a rap on a horse's car or flank is 
not a brutal beating. Our horses, you 
will notice, don’t twist around and cross 
their legs, and there's no more logical 
way to teach them than to hit them over 
the cars.” 

Once the Ellsworth stock has been 


broken at the Chino ranch it is turned 
over to Mesh for training and racing, and 
Rex himself never interferes. A few days 
ago Tenney sat in his Santa Anita tack- 
room office facing the walking ring be- 
tween his two 20-stall barns, barking 
occasional orders to his stablehands 
through a loudspeaker and discussing 
horsemanship . ' ' Rex and I don't think w c 
arc the smartest guys in the world. But 
when it comes to horses we think we 
must know something. We’ve lived with 
them all our lives and literally fought for 
our own lives against some of them on 
the range. There’s a misunderstanding. 1 
think, in a lot of people's minds about 
the terms 'trainer' and 'horseman.' And 
what a real dilfcrence there is! Why, 
training horses is a joke compared to 
being u horseman. The term 'horseman' 
means a man who is able to gel that use 
out of a horse that he was made for. 
whether it be to race, to pull a wagon or 
to head a cow. A trainer has the job of 
getting a horse fit to race — how far to 
work him and how fast. Any trainer, for 
example, should find it easier to (ell 
whether a horse is too fat or too thin 
than to tell why a horse is bearing out 
or lugging in. Thai takes a horseman to 
analyze and to correct.” 


T enney raised the brim of his cow boy 
hat and dragged one spur slowly 
across the tack-room floor. "Our train- 
ing methods aren’t so unorthodox. For 
one thing. I don’t tike to work a horse 
hard or long, and I never work him far- 
ther than a mile. A horse runs his dis- 
tance on his conformation and his breed- 
ing, and no conditioning helps a horse 
beyond u mile. I really believe that if 
you get a horse dead-fit to run three- 
quarters of a mile he'll go as far as he 
can. Without working them beyond a 
mile I won the milc-and-six-furlong San 
Juan Capistrano with Olden Times and 
the milc-and-five-cighths Sunset with 
both Swaps and Prove It." 

Because of these western methods of 
raising and handling horses Ellsworth 
has been accused of having no feeling 
for his animals. This criticism reached 
a peak a few years ago when Swaps 
suffered a leg injury that ultimately led 
to his retirement. Eor a while he was 
close lo death as he languished in an 
awkward sling at New Jersey’s Garden 
State I*ark track. Some horsemen felt 
Ellsworth should have been silting in that 
stall with Swaps instead of running his 
business in Chino. And then Ellsworth 


was quoted in a nvaga/ine story as saying 
that horses are plain stupid. A few weeks 
ago. as he tooled his blue Cadillac skill- 
fully along the San Bernardino Freeway 
from the ranch to Santa Anita, he com- 
mented on this: "1 don't think I ever 
called a horse stupid. VS'hat I have al- 
ways known is that a horse hasn’t the 
power to think, as some people believe. 
A horse doesn't learn by thinking or 
figuring things out. He learns things by 
repetition. Do you know that a marc 
finds her foal by smelling it. not by sight? 
It isn’t that she has bad eyes; it's just 
that smell is more natural to her than 
thinking or reasoning. People say horses 
can recognize you. They can't. A dog can. 
What a horse recognizes is each person's 
individual way of doing things— such as 
walking up lo him. I can prove it. We 
had this cowboy on roundup in Ari- 
zona. and he had a pony he'd ridden a 
long time. He had walked up to him 
maybe a couple of thousand times. One 
day the man got down to help a cow out 
of a ditch and the cow struck out at him 
and drove a horn into his foot. When 
that cowboy hobbled buck to his horse 
with his dilTcrcnt way of walking, that 
horse didn’t know him and tried to sav- 
age him on the spot. You lake a horse 
that gels in trouble in barbed w ire. He'll 
kill himself trying lo gel out. But take a 
silly old mule that everyone thinks is so 
stupid. He'll stand a week in wire or in 
anything else, waiting for help." 

When F.llsworth reached his box at 
the track he sat down quickly in his cus- 
tomary left-front-row seal and put his 
glasses on a field parading to the post in 
front of him. Then he turned: "They 
talk about fondness and affection! Well, 
sure. I was criticized by some people for 
selling Swaps out of (he state and all 
that. They said it was lack of affection 
for a horse that had won me all that 
money. They just don't know. 1 sold 
Swaps for S2 million lo Mr. (John W.] 
Galbrcath because it was a case of ne- 
cessity for me. i couldn’t afTord to keep 
him. But fondness is not the right word 
anyway. 1 had no more fondness for 
Swaps over tlic rest of my luitscs than I 
have fondness for one of my live children 
over the other four." 

Rex Ellsw orth was himself one of nine 
children, born on his family's cotton and 
alfalfa-farm in Salford, Ariz. His great- 
grandfather was the first of the clan to 
move west — he arrived in Utah from 
Vermont in 1850— and the first to join 
the Mormon church. Ellsworth's father 
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Now Zenith 
adds FM 
to the famous 
9- band 
Trans-OceanicI 

Meet the Royal 3000 Zenith 
Trans-Oceanic* Radio. It is the 
world's most remarkable 
ali'traniistor portable. 

Snap up the telescopic 
antenna to bring in FM 
(magnificent, crystal-clear FMI). 
Bring in short wave, long wave 
and standard AM broadcasts. 
Amateur broadcasts. 
Marine and weather reports. 

Ship-to-shore and 
ship-to-ship broadcasts. And FAA 
weather-navigation reports, too. 

The super-sensitive Royal 3000 j 
is powered to tune in the world! . 
It has n/ne tuning ranges 
. . . runs on standard, readily 
available flashlight batteries, 
and Is Handcrafted throughout. . 

$275.00* • 
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Rex ELLSWORTH ..mnnuetl 

moved lo Siifford in 1872 when, siiys 
Kc\. “il was wild and rugged Indian 
icrniory. li was also the days of Clcr- 
onimo. Oldlitncrs used lo icll me that 
(icronimo killed every white man he met 
until he met up with my dad. Cieroninio 
rode up to Dad one day when l>ad was 
feeding his team. Dad was scared to 
death, and the only thing he could think 
«d‘ was to offer Cieronimo feed for his 
horse and for himself. Cieronimo ac- 
cepted and then went on peaceably. Dad 
figured later that Cieronimo iust ad- 
mired a man in the act of feeding horses. 

"VVe had good schooling then," Res 
recalls, "but I could never concentrate in 
class, My mind was always on the fam- 
ily's ranch about 18 miles from (own. I 
rode out and back on weekends and va- 
cations beginning when I was about 6. 
I knew then 1 loved horses and ranch- 
ing more than anything." 

When he was only 8 Rev found a per- 
fect ally in a boy named Mcshach Ten- 
ney. who Joined his class when Mrs. 
Tenney moved up to Safford frtnn Old 
Mexico to work for the liitsworlhs. 
The two Mormon youths became close 
friends. 1 hey played together, rode to- 
gether and thought alike. "Rex was one 
day older than I was." Tenney says to- 
day. "and he's never let me forget it." 


A 'lcr high school the boys moved out 
to the ranch lo work, and by the time 
Rex was 19 he was his dad's foreman 
at S50 a month. Mesh Tenney got S40 
as next in command. Rex married Nola 
Zobedia Ferrin early in 1927. and a few 
months later he was summoned by his 
church lo go on the traditional Mormon 
mission. W hen Tenney got his call it was 
to go to nearby Colorado. Rex. how- 
ever. found himself off on a three-year 
stmt as a gosivel preacher m Capetown. 
I>urban and Johannesburg. South Af- 
rica. "It's something niosi young men 
are called upon to do. and they do it 
willingly," says FlKworih. "It's one of 
our obligations as Mormons, like pay- 
ing lO'V of ourearnings to the church." 
Today Rex still pays his 10', to the 
church and also contributes lo the mis- 
sion costs of several young Mormons 
who cannot afford their own ex|scnses. 

Nola nisworth recalls the days when 
her husband was dreaming of owning 
Thoroughbreds: "One day Rex came lo 
me and said. 'If I can ever save up SI .000 
that I don't really need I'm going to 


give you S500 to buy what you want, 
and I'm going lo take my S500 and go 
to Kentucky and buy some Thorough- 
breds.' Well, you know what happened, 
don't you? I'm still waiting for my S500." 

What happened, of course, was that 
w hen the kitty got to S600 Rex couldn't 
wait any longer. "My brother Hebor 
and I look the S600 and a rented truck 
and set olf for i.exingion," he says. 
"Between iis we had a great big old suit- 
case. but somewhere along the way il 
slipped off the top of the truck. When we 
reached Kentucky all we had was the 
S600and the clothes we had on. The ho- 
tel made tis pay in advance and then put 
us in a room with no hot water. We had 
a cold bath and ran down to the near- 
est store to buy some clothes, Hcber 
bought a jacket that was too small for 
him. and they all called him Frigidairc 
because he looked so cold." 

On that memorable first buying trip 
Rex and Ifebcr bought eight fillies and 
mares, all on the basis of conformation. 
"That's the only way I've ever been able 
to afford to buy anyway." he says. "On 
the way home the horses tore off the 
roof of the truck and began eating it. 
We had practically nothing in our pt>ck- 
els when we finally got htmic to Safford," 

That was 19.^.^. and Rex Fllsworth 
was in the T horoughbred horse business. 
He spent SI. 250 for his first stallion. Sil- 
ver Cord, and he joined other ambitious 
horsemen who in those days were send- 
ing their best mares to be bred to the 
stallions of California's premier racing 
figure, l.ouis B. Mayer. When the war 
brought a ban on California racing, most 
of these same horsemen look their marcs 
home, refusing to sjiend stud fees if there 
was no Ixmclii lo be gained on the track. 
As van after van pulled into his ranch 
to take home his friends' horses. Mayer 
ordered an aide to ‘•call up that Arizona 
cowboy and tell him to come get his 
broodmares." Ellsworth's reply sur- 
prised Mayer: "The war won't goon for- 
ever. My marcs will slay at your place. 
Breed 'em." 

ITIsworth had decided that what ho 
needed was a top stallion and that the 
place lo get one was lairope. -As soon 
as the war was over he was ready to go 
— except for a small matter of money. 
I irsl slop was a Denver bank. "We'd 
go to the bank once a year." he says, 
"usually early, to set up the finances for 
our cattle deals. This time, in 1946, I 
walked in to see the president of the 
bank and he siiid, 'But Rex. you were 
just here a month ago. and we straight- 
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Which one costs $3995? 


The car on top is a Ferrari. The car in the middle, an Aston 
Martin. Both cost over SIO.OOO and they're worth every 
penny of it. The car on the bottom is a Volvo 1’ 1 8()(). It costs 
53995.'^ And we think it's worth a lot more. 1-ikc the other 
two. it has disc brakes. 4-speed synchromesh gearbox with 
optional overdrive, live rear axle, independent front suspen- 
sion. precise steering, complete instrumentation including 
tachometer. Ktiropcan styling and coach work. Or as Road 
' -j . e «r4 Cull cmii roe w c«-- ' . • 


& Track magazine put it. "The PI S(K>is a very civilized tour- 
ing car lor people w ho want to travel rapidly in st> le. a Gran 
Ttirismo car of the type much in the news these days-but at 
a price that many people who cannot afford 
a Ferrari or Aston Martin will be able to f / — ^ V 
pay.*' Next time you have a dull moment on 
your hands, go to your nearest Volvo tlealer J 

and drive the PIKdO. It'll liven up your day. ^ 



REX ELLSWORTH 


DON’T FUSS 
WITH THE 
FOOTWORK! 





'■I’m talking about controlling 
headlights with your left foot. My 
name is Guide-Matic, and I con- 
trol your headlights automatically. 

I sit up on your dash and think 
way ahead. At the approach of 
other cars, i instantly switch your 
headlights to dim . . . return them 
to bright when oncoming traffic 
has passed. Nighttime driving is 
easier, safer and much more con- 
venient. I’m low in costand avail- 
able on the new 1963 General 
Motors cars. For more informa- 
tion, ask a General Motors dealer. 
Remember my name . , 

GUIDE- 

MATIC 

AUTOMATIC 

HEADLIGHT 

CONTROL 


cncd out your ciiltle loans for the year.' 

•• ’Yes. I know,' I said, ‘bui now I 
want some more money to buy a horse.' 

*■ ‘Mow much do you want?’ 

•• ‘One hundred thousand dollars.' 1 
said, and he almost dropped dead. Then 
he gave it to me.” 

On that 1946 trip, hrst of many for 
Ellsw’orth, he look his brother Hebcr. 
and Joe Fstes of The- Rhoil-Horsi' as ad- 
viser. ••When we got there they thought 
I was interested in a S.^O.OtX) stud.” Re\ 
recalls. ‘•Actually I was interested in 
buying Nasrullah. but they told me he 
wasn't for stde. so I forgot about him. 

If I knew then what I know now I would 
have gotten him. We went all over look- 
ing at stallions and then went to Paris, 
where 1 was introduced to Aly Khan at 
the races. He asked me to visit him in 
Ireland and look at his stallion, Khaled. 
By now I had pretty much decided that 1 
better buy cither Gulf Stream or Khaled. 
both sons of Hyperion and both among 
the top five on the lYce Handicap list. 
But I had to see Khaled first, so I went 
to Ireland. 

"When I looked at him in his stall 
Khaled looked great. Clean as a pin. 

1 thought, and yet 1 couldn't understand 
why he hadn't run better over a distance 
of ground, I said to Aly, ‘Can I look at 
him out of his stall, in his paddock'.^’ 

"Aly replied. ‘But we only lake him 
out of his stall for escrcise.' 

■■ ‘Then open the door.' 1 said. Ml's 
tune for him to get some exercise. I can't 
think about buying a horse without see- 
ing him gallop.’ Aly opened the door 
and Khaled hadn't gone two steps be- 
fore I knew what was the matter. Knew 
It— shucks, 1 could hear it! 

" ‘He's a little rough in the wind, 
isn't he?' I asked. Aly laughed when he 
realized that I knew immediately what 
had stopped this horse. But it didn't 
bother me. I bought him anyway on his 
conformation and on his blo<.>dlines. The 
price was SI60.000, and I had to come 
home and borrow the rest of the money.'' 

Out of this preliminary iransaetion 
between Ellsworth and .Aly Khan came 
a firm and loyal friendship between two 
men of almost completely different tastes 
and habits. Rc\ was never a nightclub- 
her. and Aly was hardly a rancher. 
But Aly looked forward to his visits to 
Ellsworth's ranch, where the two spent 
hours exploring each other's knowledge 
of Thoroughbreds. Now, says Rex, "the 
foundation of my current stud is the 


inheritance of the Aga and Aly Khan 
lines.” Ellsworth’s breeding plans arc 
largely built around the stallion Tou- 
louse Lautrcc, because he is free of Hy- 
perion blood. He won Italian classics, 
and one of Rex’s goals is to get a cross 
between the Hyperion blood, which he 
now has in great quantity, and the 
Nearco blood, which Toulouse Lautrcc 
represents. 


E llsworth's life today is a hectic mix- 
ture of running the ranch at Chino, 
supervising the widespread operations in 
Arizona and trying to stick as close to 
his family and to his California-based 
racehorses as possible. At Chino, where 
only about 45 men keep things going. 
Rex lives in a typical ranch house, where 
the only luxuries he allows himself arc 
a swimming pool for his children and 
grandchildren and a paneled oflice for 
himself. Nearly everyone on the payroll 
at Chino seems to be in the family as 
well. Ellsworth's oldest son. Kumcn. 29. 
is the ranch'sehief resident veterinarian. 
Daughter Karen. 26, is married to Chem- 
ical Engineer Robert Craft, who works 
on the Ellsworth breeding and training 
program. Another daughter. Karmen, 
24. is married to the ranch business man- 
ager. Dean Roberts. Son Kimberly. 19. 
still in college, is interested in working 
for his father eventually, but right now 
seems more concerned with the possible 
purchase of a ph/elighicr's contract, "if 
and when he winsa Cioldcn Cilovescham- 
pionship." The last son. Kerry. 16. still 
in school, IS allergic to animals—quite a 
switch for an Ellsworth— and wants to 
be a lawyer. All of the Ellsworth chil- 
dren's names begin with K because "aft- 
er the lirsl K \l sounded nice." Brother 
Hebcr is handling a string of Ellsworth 
horses at Calicnic. while brother Evan 
is helping in the development of a new 
Ellsworlh-invcnied saddle, the first rad- 
ical departure in western saddle design 
in 2(K) years. 

Ellsworth himself should be one of 
the chief hencliciarics of his design. He 
may spend more time in the s;iddle. even 
these days, than he docs in chairs. De- 
spite the campaigns at Aqueduct and 
Belmont, in Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Louisville, he and Mesh Tenney will find 
the excuses to slip away to the cow coun- 
. try. "! enjoy racing,” he says, "but I'll 
always miss range life. A day spent rid- 
ing the range is a day you hate to sec end. 
Time stops w hen you get on a horse, and 
starts again when you get ofT." end 
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The hustlers sidle into Johnston City, III. 
for the World's Pocket Billiards Tournament, 
and the action is hot and heavy and fast 


Shortly after midnight a couple of hustlers arrive 
at the Jansco Brothers' Cue Club, out in the 
middle of nowhere. Behind the dark door is 
enough action for the wildest knight of the cue. 
Inside are the likes of Cornbread Red. Weenie 
Beanie, New York Fats, Pots and Pans. There is 
S10.000 in prize money and more than that on 
the side. A spectator observes; "Money's chang- 
ing hands like gin whistle billing time in Dixie." 
This is the World Series, the heavyweight cham- 
pionship. the Wimbledon tournament of pocket 
billiards, the event for which hustlers from 
Ames Billiard Academy in New York down to 
the merest Pastime Pool Hall in the merest 
Midwest corn-and-hog town have made ready. 

CONTINUED 

DRAWINGS BT DOUGLAS GORSLINE 
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Holiest 

continued 

For a Willie the hottest stick of all belongs to 
Luther Lassiter of Elizabeth City. NX., a veteran 
whose nom de cue is Wimpy. All the while de- 
nying that he is a hustler, Wimpy beats the 
avowed hustlers at their own game and wins 
himself $3,700. Just to prove it was no fluke, 
he runs 125 balls in straight pool — which moves 
New York Fats, who is everywhere, to shout; 
"My God, he shot out the lights." Then Wimpy, 
the best nonhustler of all. becomes a spectator. 
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Nine-ball, straight pool, one-pocket: the tourna- 
ment runs on and on. while onlookers, in var- 
ious states of fatigue and fascination, watch 
from vantage points along the walls. One hus- 
tler gets hot and makes a quick S8,000. His 
wife gets out the maps and they head home. 
Handsome Danny is insulted by another hustler. 
"Let me tell you something, ladies' man." the 
hustler says. "If you submitted to a blood test 
they'd find it was %% lipstick and 1C% Coke." 
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New York Fets busts Detroit Whitey. takes a big 
slice out of Cornbread Red, then loses his touch 
and vanishes. “I've slept for three days," he an- 
nounces on his return. “One more night and it's 
going to be like Genghis Khan going through 
the big Wall of China." But the contest is over. 
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Fiber glass has fundamentally changed the sport of pole*vaulting, but Finland's hard-working Pentti 
Nikula and some height-conscious Americans prove it is mostly skill and training that make it possible to 


Jump up, twist around, set another record 




A [ a small indoor track meet in Kin* 
land on February 2, Pcniti Nikula, a 
thin-legged, thick-armed young bank 
trainee, soared upward on the bend and 
snap of his fiber-glass pole and siiilcd 
over a crossbar perched at 16 feet 8*4 
inches. This was a new world record, but 
in setting it the 24-year-old Finn was sim- 
ply gising brilliant expression to a sport 
that has become— thanks to liber glass — 
the popular cra/e of Finland and the 
talk of the indoor track season all o\cr 
the world. 

“I’m in fine shape.” Nikula. the first 
non-American to hold the record in 35 
years, said. “I expect to do 17 feet the 
nc.xt time.” That next time is this week- 
end at the National AAU Indoor Cham- 


pionships in New York, and it is possible 
that Nikula may have to clear that 
height, or very close to it, just to win. 
For aligned against him will be a group 
of vaultcrs— among them Ron Morris. 
Dave Tork, Rolando Cruz and John Be- 
lilza— who almost every week clear the 
recently unattainable height of 16 feet 
with the regularity of metronomes. 

Suddenly the pole vaulters have be- 
come the star performers of track and 
field. Five new members have joined the 
16-foot club this winter, bringing the 
total who have gone over that height, 
indoors or out, to nine. The controversy 
over their use of fiber glass, one that 
many had predicted would heat up anew 
once the "trapeze artists" got the hang 


of the revolutionary apparatus, is now 
only a rapidly dying ember. The vaulters 
like the new poles, the crowds ooh and 
ah at every stratospheric flip and the 
coaches and happy meet directors gurgle 
about records as though they hung from 
the ceiling like so much confetti, which 
in a sense they do. Vaulting with fiber 
glass admittedly is not the same event 
vaulting was in the past, when Cornelius 
Warmerdam and Don Bragg were setting 
records with bamboo and aluminum, 
but it is here to stay. 

Detractors of the new field event have 
claimed that fiber glass is the only factor 
involved in a 16-foot vault. "It's the pole, 
not the man." declared Russia's national 
coach, Gabriel Korobkov. "In Russia we 
tiiniiiweJ 
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develop alhlctev. not iniplenients.” I.ast 
year Korobkov’s demurrer struck a re- 
sponsive chord around the world, hut the 
International Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion. which calls the tune on such mat- 
ters. ruled it was the man. not the pole. 

“You cannot legislate against 
material.” says Britain’s Harold 
Abrahams, chairman of the lAAF 
Technical Conimittce. "It has 
been proved to the federation’s 
satisfaction that liber glass is no 
more cfTcctivc than perfect bam- 
boo. and that a metal pole could 
probably be produced that is bet- 
ter than either.” This seems to 
have been the final word on the 
matter, and even the conservative 
U.S.S.R. has now ordered 150 
liber-glass poles from the U.S. 

Owning a liher-glass pole and 
learning to use it. however, are two 
facts of vaulting that are unite 
often totally unrelated. Because 
the pole has so much bend and 
then so much snap, vaulting with 
one can sometimes feel like riding 
a wild horse. Formosa’s K. 

>'ang. now at U(T A. reported this 
dillicully with a pole he used for 
a while last year. 

“It threw me all over.” says 
Yang, who held the indoor record 
for a few hours last January with 
a mark of lb .H/4. “Out of the pit. 
on my back, on my head, every- 
where. I never knew where I was 
once I left the pole.” 

Its resiliency, though hard to 
lame, is what can make the libcr-glass 
pole such an elTective vaulting instru- 
ment. Because it bends so much more 
than the metal pole, it produces less 
shock when slammed into the vaulting 
box. and the hands can he kept as far as 
IX inches apart when gripping the pole. 
This means belter control in the swing- 
up. Tlfc top hand can also be placed at 
least a fool higher up the pole (currently 
as high as 1 5 feet ), a signilicant factor in 
achieving greater heights. The vastly 
deeper bend of liber glass— three limes 
as great as steel rebounds, of course, 
into a much longer snap, one that car- 
ries the vaulter up to the crossbar with 
tremendous momentum. The trick is to 
wait out the snap. 

For vaullers reared on metal- and 
that includes all of today’s most success- 
ful practitioners— that isn't always easy. 
The degree of hend the pole will take is 


never predictable. In addition, hanging 
upside down in the air during the long 
wait for the pole to uncoil is a dtlTicull 
test of patience for vaullers accustomed 
to the quick scries of movements re- 
quired by metal. 


There are other problems with liber 
glass. The pole may break, although this 
is not as dangerous as it seems- all good 
vaultcrs are adept at controlling their 
bodies in mid-air. The height of the fall 
is becoming troublesome, too. Nobody 
has yet discovered a truly soft substance 
to land on. 

“The biggest din'ercncc is the timing.” 
says Ron Morris of Los Angeles, who 
beat Nikula in Helsinki last summer 
with a fiber-glass leap of 16 feel I and 
cleared 15 feel X in the Metal Age. “It 
is a matter of waiting for the ps>lc to 
bend and do its work. > ou have to put 
yourself in the pole’s hands to take ad- 
vantage of the ciTorl it will give back.” 

"Wiih a glass pole many vaullers tend 
to reach out.” adds sandy-haired Brian 
Sternberg, a sophomore at the Univer- 
sity of Washington and. at 19. the 
youngest of the 16-foot vaultcrs. "But 


you go where your feet go. If you drop 
your feel you sprawl forward instead of 
whipping up.” 

Harnessing the rubbery energy of liber 
glass is an exercise in technique and tim- 
ing (hat Nikula. certainly, has begun to 
master. His skill with a glass pole 
has made him a national hero in 
Finland. Recently in Helsinki 
alone some .R)() young boys have 
been hospiiali/cd with broken 
arms and legs after reckless and 
obviously disastrous attempts to 
emulate their idol. On one glori- 
ous. bone-cracking day a total of 
40 such cases was rcporled. l ast 
August, when U.S. milcr Jim Beat- 
ty ran in Helsinki with the an- 
nounced purpose of breaking the 
world record, hardly a Finn paid 
serious attention. They were too 
busy focusing on the pole vault 
duel between Nikula and Morris 
of the L .S. 

Pcntl I Nikula (pronounced .V/VA- 
oolar) was raised on the rugged 
family farm in Somero. some 100 
miles northwest of Helsinki. He 
has even while teeth, elegant man- 
ners, a soft voice and a gentle 
handshake. But Nikula raises his 
voice with indignation at the slurs 
that have been cast on fiber-glass 
vaulting. 

"Hardly anyone seems to give 
me credit for my hard training ami 
strength.” he complains. 

Nikula’s hard training began 
three years ago under Valto Olen- 
siiis. a former national vault champion, 
a teacher and the administrative chief at 
the Piijulahli Sports Institute, where he 
tutors I inland's 14 hesi vaullers. Huring 
the week Nikula 'sjoh at a bank in the 
small village of Vaskio limits his train- 
ing to weight lifting, isometric exercises 
and sprint drills, but on Saturday he 
drives over to I’ajulahli and takes 20 
vaults. 1 hen on Sunday he increases this 
total to 40. always aiming to go as high 
as possible, "l ive meters (16 feel 4J^) 
will now be achieved quite normally in 
training." Olensius says calmly of a 
height that has eluded all but Nikula. 

Slightly over a year ago the agile I inn. 
who is also something of a gymnast, 
could not get within M/j feel of that 
height. “When I started using a fiber- 
glass pole I did not have the strength 
to bend it,” he recalls. “Not only that, 
but my sitimach muscles were not strong 
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enough to gel my legs up quickly. So 
for a whole year ! just coneentraicd on 
amassing power," 

Vk* also learned lo run faster. Since 
starting work under Olensiiis, Nikula 
has improved his time for the lOO-meter 
dash from 12.5 to ll.l. "Over the last 
live meters of the run to the vault." 
Oiensius says. "! believe that Nikula is 
the fastest in the world." 

Hut a more crucial ingredient of pole- 
vaulting is found in the grip. The farther 
out on the pole it can be taken, the 
higher the vaultcr can gel into the air at 
the lop of his swing up. F rom that point 
on. technique tells the ditTcrence, but he 
must got there first. Nikula. who is only 
5 feet 10. anchors his right hand at a 
height of 14 feet 8‘/i for his top leaps— 
higher than average, and he can push up 
an additional two feel while clearing the 
bar. ^'ang, for instance, went only 15 
inches over his grip height on his bricHy 
held record vault. It takes great strength 
and speed to gel airborne while holding 
the pole so far out on the end, but when 
a vaullcr like Nikula can combine a high 
grip with finesse at the top, 17 feet is 
just a jump that comes before 18 feet. 

"People who Siiy that vaulting with 
glass is mere acrobatics are talking non- 
sense." says Olensiiis. "You arc not get- 
ting out any more energy than you put 
in. The heart of the vault is in the height 
of the grip and the speed with which 
you run. It isdiflicull to run fast when 
you have what is in ciTcet a wall in front 
of you. It takes courage. Hut if you try 
to run as fast as possible, slam the pole 
in as hard us you can and lift the knees 
quickly, then you can succeed." 

Nikula's latest and greatest success 
came only a few days after Yang, com- 
peting 5.000 miles away in Portland. 
Ore., had set his record. Nikula was not 
exactly in a promising frame of mind 
when he arrived in I’ajulahli for a Satur- 
day night meet. It was cold, and he was 
still red and sore on one side where the 
bar. falling upright, had caught him as 
he came down during iraitnng. ■'Hul I 
just told Nikul.i to crust himself and 
Lake a higher grip." says Oiensius. 

"It was a hard thing lo do." says Nik- 
ula who, as the vaults gt)i higher and 
higher, gradually increased the height 
of his grip from the customary 14 feet 3 '4 
to 14 feet 8>/2. •Hill Oiensius kept after 
me. Then when I cleared five meters I 
had a feeling somehow that I had a real 
result for the first time. 1 was relieved, li 


was as if an enormous weight had been 
lifted from my shoulders." 

That weight has now settled squarely 
on the shoulders of his U.S. eomiseliiors 
and Yang, who arc at present working 
hard lo control the erratic power of liber 
glass and recapture the record. 

"Fiber glass is experience, experience, 
experience," says Yang, the world's finest 
decathlon perfornicr. “but 1 have some 
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advantage. I have the spring, devel- 
oped in the high jump, broad jump and 
hurdles." 

John I'elses. the first man lo clear 16 
feel, has bought two new 16-foot-lorig 
poles, plans lo move his grip up lo 14 
feet 6. work out some flaws in his form, 
and looks for continued improvement. 
Have Tork of West Virginia, who has 
cleared 16 feet 2>4, is liftinga 300-pound 
weight to strengthen his shoulders and 
hopes to make 17 feet within a year. 

[l IS obvious that the new liber-glass 
poles may help achieve results that have 
not yet been envisioned, but it is also 
beyond doubt that superior strength, 
technique and liming will, even with 
glass, do most of the work. 

As for the 1 inns, they arc olT to a fly- 
ing start. Coach Oiensius believes ihal 
live of his pupils will go over 16 feel 
4% thissummer. And Nikula ispositively 
frightening on the subject of what he 
thinks he, personally, can altam. 

"Clearing 5.30 meters (17 feet 4’'s) is 
only my intermediate target." he says. 
■'My aim is secret. It is so high it will 
lake some lime lo achieve." end 
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S even lean years in world champion- 
ship competition have left Ameri- 
cans both anxious for a win and critical 
of our method of selecting teams. There 
will be more than the usual interest, 
therefore, when the team that will repre- 
sent the U.S. in the coming world bridge 
championship in Italy plays it.s hrst 
open-to-thc-public practice match in St. 
Louis. March 14 and 15. 

Against a St. Louis squad including 
last year’s Vanderbilt winning team, 
nonplaying captain John Gerber will 
marshal not only his three pairs of se- 
lectees, Bobby Nail-Jim Jacoby. Rob- 
ert Jordan-Arthur Robinson and How- 
ard Schenken-Peter Leventritt. but also 
his alternate pair. Dave Carter of St. 
Louis and Gerald Michaud of Wichita. 
Kans. Carter is a veteran bridge cam- 
paigner, long known throughout the 
Midwest as a formidable competitor. He 
gained national renown when he won 
the McKenney Trophy for the top tour- 
nament performance in 1954. Michaud. 
Just turned 33. learned to play bridge 
in 1950 while in college and won the 
national intercollegiate championship 
the following year. 

This pair brings to 
the competition sever- 
al exotic bids, includ- 
ing the one shown at 
right. Michaud stip- 
ulates that a double- 
jump takeout of part- 
ner's opening bid — 
like the four-heart bid 
here —shows a void in 
that suit and good 
support for partner's 
bid. 

I have seen too 
many of these fancy 
bids left in by an ab- 
sentminded partner, 
so I am not great- 
ly impressed by such 
highly specialized ma- 
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neuvers. However. I have no answer to 
the question Michaud asked when he 
displayed this hand: ‘'How else can you 
reach seven spades?" 

South, learning from the response that 
his heart losers were taken care of. was 
able to use the grand slam force. His 
five no-trump bid asked partner to bid 
seven if he held two of the three top 
honors in trumps. North did as com- 
manded. 

Superficially, it seems that North- 
South have no losers. However, it lakes 
some careful play to bring home 13 
tricks. If declarer draws two rounds of 
spades, he doesn't have trumps enough 
to take care of dummy's three remaining 
clubs. If he tries to cash three top dia- 
monds and play a straight crossruff. 
East’s ruff of the third diamond stops 
the grand slam. 

South solved the problem with the 
aid of a discard that is always spectac- 
ular and sometimes absolutely neces- 
sary as well. He ruffed the club open- 
ing lead and led one round of trumps, 
winning in dummy with the ace. He 
trumped another club, then cashed the 
king and queen of 
diamonds. Next he 
twice ruffed hearts in 
dummy, while in turn 
ruffing dummy’s two 
remaining club losers. 
With no more trumps 
in his hand, he led an- 
other heart. Dummy 
trumped and cashed 
the last high spade. 
This drew out East’s 
remaining trump and 
gave South the chance 
he needed to discard 
the ace of diamonds. 
Dummy’s jack- 10 of 
diamonds now could 
win the last two tricks 
and bring home the 
grand slam. ind 
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Who’s 
afraid of the 
BRM? 


Not we, say three other British 
and two Italian builders— all out 
to beat the Grand Prix champion 


B eiwcen thewars.whcn aulo racing in 
Hritain \sas a gcnllcman's pastime, 
a race weekend without champagne was 
unlhinkahlc. An hnglish car that tin- 
ished higher in Cirand I’lix events than 
an Italian. I lench or Cternian auto was 
unth.nkahlc. too, But the l-.nglish be- 
came serious a few \ears ago. I our of 
the live Grand I’rix world champion- 
ships tihcre has been an otticial title only 
since 1 95X > have been won by their ears, 
and Britain should win again in I96.T 
I he rivalry between L'.K. lirms. in fact, 
has grown intense. If there is any seri- 
ous opposition to British makes, it will 
come only from Italy, where a revital- 
i/cd I errari and the new . promising .ATS 
(Automobili Turismo Sport) team will 
be at each other's throats— as well as 
at the Briton’s, 

A tour of today's racing Britain logi- 
cally starts at Bourne, a three-hour drive 
north from London. There, m a cluster 
of small drafty old structures, is built 
the BRM (British Racing Motors), the 
world-champion car for 1962 and the 
equipage of the Champion Driver Cira- 


ham Hill. At Bou'^nc. BRM'sehief engi- 
neer and racing manager. Tony Rudd, 
wanted mostly to talk about 1962, but 
promised a much-improved BRM for 
196.1. Not so fast last season as the small- 
er. lighter British Lotus. BRM won on 
greater reliability. 

"We had a new , lighter chasNis w ith a 
more powerful engine for the Iasi race," 
Rudd said. "We were conlident that it 
was as fast as the I olus. Cnfortunaiely 
for us. the engine blew in practice. I'n- 
fortunatcly for 1 otus. their best car 
failed while leading (he race. 

"Our 1961 cars will be still lighter, 
mainly due to a new. smaller gctirbox. 
and we have a still more powerful en- 
gine." With Graham Hill and the line 
American. Richie <«inther. driving, 
BRM IS the conservative man's best bet 
for 1961. 

There is nothing conservative abttut 
Lotus. Lotus racing cars, built in a 
hectic, brick-fronted works in Hertford- 
shire. an hour from Piccadilly Circus, 
express the restless brilliance of their de- 
signer. Colin Chapman. A blue-eyed. 
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mustachcd man of only 34. Chapman 
possesses a certain brisk charm, but he is 
also capable of major rudeness. Cer- 
tainly he is the most daring of the Grand 
Prix builders. His cars arc invariably the 
lowest and lightest around. In 1962 
they were easily the fastest. They were 
also, however, very brittle. 

Chapman’s novel one-unit chassis (the 
British call it '‘monocoque") was the 
sensation of 1962. U was a sort of shal- 
low bathtub to which the engine and 
gearbox were attached at the rear. All 
other builders turned out what has be- 
come the orthodox Cirand Prix design, 
based on a tubular space frame, but of 
course w ith rear-mounted engines. 

Of the major builders. Chapman prob- 
ably will have the only monocoque car 
again in 1963. He says his 1963 model 
will be little changed, except for modi- 
licaiions to the suspension system. Jim- 
my Clark, the Scottish farmer w ho came 
close to winning the 1962 championship 
for Lotus, will again be No. 1 driver and 
Trevor Taylor again No. 2. 

Like all other British builders except 
BRM. Lotus employs the Coventry- 
Climax V-8. There was dismay last fall 
when Coventry-Climax announced that 
It would stop building the engine. After 
frantic appeals the tirm relented but will 
sharply reduce production— and double 
the price to about S15.000. 

At his tiny, frigid shop in Surbiton, 
a suburb south of London, solid John 
Cooper was ecstatic about the new Cli- 
max engines in his Grand Prix cars. 

■’The best we had from the Climax last 
year was 175 hp." said Cooper. "Now 
we have a new short-stroke fucl-injccicd 
Climax that should develop at least 200 
hp. Later on the engine will be fitted 
with four valves per cylinder instead of 
two and will put out additional power. 

"I-ike everybody else. weTl have a 
smaller and lighter car. Not so light 
though that we'll sacrifice reliability. 
The No. I job in a race is to finish it." 

The 1962 Cooper was reliable— but 
on the heavy side and usually outpaced. 
Cooper may spring the novelty of the 
new season: a hydraulic suspension sys- 
tem based on the Hydrolastic arrange- 
ment of the new BMC l.lOO passenger 
cars. All depends on whether tryouts 
prove the system worthwhile. 

The returning chief Cooper driver. 
Bruce McLaren of New Zealand, is 
steady. Second Driver Tony Maggs of 
South Africa is said to be improving so 


swiftly that he may prove one of the 
truly exciting drivers of 1963. 

Drivers are the trumps in Jack Brab- 
ham’s hands. The Australia-born former 
world champion has signed .America’s 
Dan Gurney for one of the cars he has 
built and probably will drive the second 
himself. There is no stronger two-man 
team in racing. Generally considered, 
along with Clark, one of the two best 
racing drivers in the world today. Gur- 
ney was aboard an outclassed German 
Porsche in 1962. Porsche has all but 
decided not to enter Grand Prix racing 
seriously this year. In Brabham’s car. 
Gurney may get a chance to show his 
true worth. Last year was Brabham's 
first as a builder. Slowed at first by birth 
pangs, his car was performing commend- 
ably at the season’s end. 

The new Itelian look 

That then is the British look. But there 
arc heady developments in Italy. The 
building of Italian racers is concentrated 
at Bologna and nearby Modena in the 
fertile orchard country of the north. 
There arc in Bologna two famous brick 
lowers — one lofty and straight, the other 
short and lilted at a vertiginous angle. 
It is said that they were begun simul- 
taneously by two young men seeking the 
hand of the same girl. To the builder of 
the higher tower would go the girl. One 
youth built too hastily — his was the un- 
finished lower that leans. The other built 
slowly but securely and won the damsel. 

The question in Italy today is whether 
the new Bolognese ATS group, which 
has pushed ahead rapidly, can build 
wisely enough to overcome the already 
towering reputation and resources of 
bn/o Ferrari, who. at 65. is robust, 
earthy, lough and the outstanding per- 
sonality in road racing. It was his car. 
with America’s Phil Hill driving, which 
in 1961 interrupted Britain's victorious 
Grand Prix march. Last year, however, 
the Ferrari was outmatched and the Fer- 
rari plant was in ferment. But now Fer- 
rari is building afresh for 1963 at his 
Marancllo factory near Modena. What 
he describes as a "collegium" of engi- 
neers is experimeming with not one but 
three new Grand Prix engines- of six, 
eight and 12 cylinders. A new chassis is 
under construction. John Surtees of Brit- 
ain and Willy Maircssc of Belgium have 
boon hired as drivers. 

"Surtees is the son of the w ind." Fer- 
rari said last week, making rapid gestures 
to indicate speed. "Maircssc is the king 
of close-quarter fighting." 


If Ferrari dominates his enterprise ab- 
solutely. ATS is a smoothly mcshcvl team 
effort. It R financed by Giorgio Billi of 
Bologna, a slim, handsomely groomed 
manufacturer of hosiery-making ma- 
chinery and sundry other things, and 
young Jaime Orti? Patino of the tin-rich 
Bolivian clan. 

"I am in racing." said Billi. "hccausc 
I developed a passion for driving — in 
Ferrari cars. Now that I am a competi- 
tor, Ferrari will not sell his cars to me." 

On Ferrari’s side, the relationship has 
cooled to loathing, and there will be a 
jolly old feud between the two men if 
ATS excels. The reason is not simply 
the racing rivalry as such. Billi and Pa- 
tino hired six f errari technicians who 
quit the great man last year. They also 
plan to build touring cars of much re- 
finement that must necessarily compete 
with I errari’s tourers. 

The most important of the Ferrari de- 
fectors is ATS chief engineer Carlo Chiti. 
He was F'errari's engine engineer during 
the 1961 championship season. He has 
completely designed the ATS Grand Prix 
car and its V-8 engine, which he says 
yields close to 200 hp. There is already 
a finished ATS racer ready for testing. 
A rear-engined Grand Touring car of 
2.5 liters, with suspension almost identi- 
cal to that of the quite conventional 
racer, will be ready in prototype form 
for the Geneva Auto Show in March. 

"It has taken us no longer to design 
and build the Grand Prix car." says Chi- 
ti. a rotund and respected Tuscan, "than 
it lakes a woman to make a bambino." 

It looked like a very rapid baby as 
it stood, torpedolike, in the two-story 
house at Pontecchio Marconi, outside 
Bologna, which serves as ATS' factory 
until an ambitious structure near by can 
be completed. 

Racing men doubt that ATS in its first 
season can win even one championship 
race. It traditionally takes at least a year 
to eradicate new -car bugs. But ATS may 
surpri.se people. As first driver the firm 
has the c.x-Ferrari world champion Phil 
Hill, a fast, courageous and experienced 
professional. Notoriously unhappy at 
Ferrari, he is a pleasantly pleased man 
at ATS. It is conceivable that Chili's 
know-how plus Hill’s seasoned foot will 
produce a victory sooner than anyone 
had believed possible. 

Logic, however, favors the British, and 
at this moment the race for the cham- 
pionship seems again to be between 
BRM and Lotus, with BRM the slight 
favorite. ind 
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with GWILYM S. BROWN 


Secrets of the Short Game: Part II 

THE SAND SHOTS 


Drawings by Francis Goliien 


L ast week we examined the fundamentals 
' that lie behind successful pitchingand chip- 
ping. a part of golf that can so often offset 
errors in other phases of the game. Now we 
will see how to apply these same fundamentals 
to sand shots, another phase of the sport that 
the weekend golfer all too often neglects, to 
his everlasting regret. These shots are not diffi- 
cult, Indeed, touring professionals sometimes 
deliberately shoot into bunkers because they 
feel they can get closer to the pin hitting from 
.sand than from some lies in heavy grass near 
a green. The average golfer shouldn’t let traps 
worry him either. A few basic fundamentals 
and some practice will make sand play more 
fun than fear. 

To review briclly. the four main short-game 
elements to keep in mind are these: 

I ) The grip should be taken more with the 
lingers than the palms, with extra pressure ap- 
plied by the last three fingers of the left hand 
and the two middle fingers of the right. 

2) At address and throughout the swing, the 
player's weight should be on the outside and 
rear of the left foot and on the inside and front 
of the right foot. 

}) The swing starts w'ith a very early wrist 
break, thus setting up an unhurried backswing 
and downswing and a late uncocking of the 
wrists in the hitting area. 

4) The swing is dominated by the left hand. 
It swings the club back and pulls it down into 
the ball. The swing is completed with very lit- 
tle rolling of the right hand over the left until 
well into the follow-through. 

By using these principles, with the adjust- 
ments described here and on the following 
pages, every golfer can. with practice, devel- 
op a very sound and consistent sand game. 



player's %M‘ighl is well over on his left foot, 
curried on (he outside, back toward the heel. 
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THE BASIC EXPLOSION gh,, hard and .vir/W,? sirongiy 


There arc four iniporuinl points to remember concerning 
the simple bunker shot. The grip should be very firm; usual- 
ly the swing must be very strong: the backswing and down- 
swing should follow an oulside-to-inside arc. as if inten- 
tionally slicing; and the clubhead must never be left in the 
sand after impact but must be swung out in a full follow- 


through. The clubhead hits the sand behind the ball and 
■■explodes" it out. Normally, the club should strike two or 
three inches behind the ball. If the sand is heavy or wet, 
one or two inches behind is sufiicienl. because the ball 
comes out of wet sand very fast; if the sand is HutTy and 
dry. the club should hit a full three inches behind the ball. 





The players stance should be open, so 
that he is facing about 20° or 30° to the 
left of the target He should use a siind 
club and choke down on the grip two 
or three inches. The club face should 
be kept open and the ball played off 
the left instep or heel. The swing begins 
with the club being brought back slight- 
ly to the outside of the line of flight. 



Use very little body mosement and do 
not shift any additional weight back 
onto the right Rwt during the back- 
swing. The player takes the club back 
outside the line to the hole [iloiiftl 
arrow) and up very sharply with a 
three-quarter to full backswing. He 
must be sure never to relax the firmness 
of his grip at any lime during the swing. 



The cluh is brought down with the left 
hand and forearm at a very steep angle, 
entering the sand two or three inches be- 
hind the ball and from outside the line. 
The plaver keeps the clubhead ojvn 
with his hands during the explosion of 
the ball, and his wrists should never 
roll over at impact. The follow-through 
should be us long as the backswing. 
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THE DOWNHILL LIE. This shot is not as 

treacherous as it usually seems. It should be 
played with a very open club face. The ball is 
positioned opposite the left heel. The player's 
weight is firmly on his left foot and it stays 
there. Using a sand club, he should bring it into 


the sand about three inches behind the ball. He 
must also take his stance a bit farther from the 
ball than usual, because on the follow-through 
(above) he mu.sl move the clubhcad out along 
the contour of the Sitnd. its face (red square) 
almost straight up, horizontal to the ground. 


THE DIFFICULT VARIATIONS Follow (he sand's contours 


Three common modifications of the basic bunker shot are 
described above and at right. Now let me explain some 
others that arc encountered less frequently. 

The uphill lie: A sand club should be used for this shot, 
and because the angle of the lie is going to create a steep 
trajectory in flight, the club should be swung harder than 
seems necessary. The clubhcad should enter the sand about 
two inches behind the ball, and the follow-through should 
carry it straight up along the rising contour of the bunker. 


The fried-egg lie: Here the ball sits in a shallow s;iucer of 
sand and rc.scmblcs the yoke of an egg. The shot is best 
played with a K)-iron. The clubhcad should enter the sand 
just outside the ledge of sand that surrounds the ball. The 
club face must be opened wide and the club swung hard. 

The buried lie: Again the 10-iron should be used. The 
shot is played as a regular explosion, except that the club 
should be swung very hard and held onto tightly, hitting 
at least two inches back of the ball and at a sharp angle. 
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THE BURIED UPHILL LIE. This is one of ihc hardest 
bunker shots to play, because it takes so much power just 
to get the ball out and onto the green, which is the primary 
object. The proper club is a lO-iron, because it cuts into sand 
belter. The player should swing us hard as he can. digging 
into the sand about three inches behind the ball, and take a 
full follow-through, with the clubhcad moving upward on 
the same angle as the bunker wall. Sometimes the best re- 
sults arc achieved by actually employing a slight lifting ac- 
tion with the hands as the clubhcad passes under the bull. 



CHIPPING FROM SAND. Golfers are con- 
stantly tempted to chip out of sand, but this is a 
tricky shot. It should only be used when the ball 
is silting up on top of the sand and the bunker 
is shallow. The player should use a nine-iron, 
keep the face open and choke well down on the 


grip, l ie should hit the bull just below the center. 
His left wrist and forearm should remain very 
firm but mobile throughout the swing in order 
to prevent hitting into the sand- This is a good 
shot when the hole is on the far side of the green 
and the player has room to let the ball run. kno 


More than 50 baseball players Iroin ihc 
Dominican Republic will be playing in 
the major and minor leagues in the U.S. 
this summer— the exact number is un- 
certain because the Braves have signed 
several more and the C'ardinals are con- 
sidering others— which makes the island 
one of the world's major per capita pro- 
ducers of baseball talent. 

Fvery citi/en in the Republic knows 
It and IS proud. Only six years ago Do- 
minicans were electrified iKcause ont- 
player had made the big leagues. A his- 
tory of Dominican baseball noted that 
Osvaldo Virgil (generally known as Ossie 
Virgil when he played with the Giants 
and the Tigers) had become primero cn 
gniiuk'\ l/giis (first in major leagues). 
Last summer there were 44 Dominican 
players in the U.S., eight of them major 
league regulars, two of them stars in the 
pennant race and the World Series, and 
nine of them in the minors batting well 
over .300. Also one Dominican was be- 


ing hit by pitched balls more freduently 
than anyone else. 

If you walk into the office of the di- 
rector general of sport in Santo Domin- 
go these days, a pleasant building that 
was formerly the residence of Arismendi 
Trujillo, brother of the late dictator, you 
encounter a wholesome satisfaction that 
the rest of the world has at last awakened 
to a knowledge of how good the local 
players really arc. Dominican fans are 
enthusiasts anyway, and with them en- 
thusiasm is enduring; it seems that the 
performance of Felipe and Matty Alou 
and Juan Marichal with the Giants these 
last two seasons will live forever, along 
with the record (or at least the astound- 
ing start) of Manuel Emilio Jimene/. 
who batted .379 in his first seven weeks 
at Kansas City, and the amazing career 
of a rich Dominican dairy farmer and 
big league pitcher, Diomedes Olivo, 43 
years old (SI. July 16), who played his 
first game of baseball at the agc of 24 


and is now with the Cardinals after star- 
ring with the I’iltsburgh I’irates. 

But Dominica nsare equally enthusias- 
tic about players you never heard of and 
will gladly tell you about Felix Santana, 
the adroit second baseman who finished 
second among the Panama League bat- 
ters with an average of .337; or Jesus 
Alou, the 1 9-yca r-old you nger brother of 
Felipe, who batted .347 in the Venezue- 
lan League: or Ricardo Carly, the 6-foot 
2-inch catcher (or receptor gigaiile, as 
the papers always refer to him) who bat- 
ted .366 with Yakinia last year and was 
signed a fortnight ago by the Braves; 
Rodolfo Welch, who baited .3(M in the 
winter instructional league in Arizona 
and is believed by his fans to be headed 
for a regular berth with the Pirates; or 
Pedro Gonzalez of Richmond, a Yankee 
farmhand wtio could play second base 
on almost any major league team and 
remains where he is only because Bobby 
Richardson has been performing in an 


INVASION FROM 
SANTO DOMINGO 


Baseball in ihc Dominican Republic is an eniolional outlet for the villagers, a 
subject of profound study for the sociologists and since Dictator Trujillo's 
assassination— a delicate matter for poUtieians. It is also an engagingly good- 
natured game of dash and audacity, and the success of Dominican big leaguers in 
the L'.S. has inspired a host of talented youngsters on the sugar cane plantations. 

by ROBERF CAM WEI.L 


Big Leaguer\ OUmeites D//vffncfl )uiHlJiian A/f/j/f/w/trighl Mielp train pitchers in Buhe Biitlt League. 
Bcsiile Otivo is Horacio Martinez, Jamous (iiiini \ciint nlio itiscovcreii Marichal amt Felipe Atou. 
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clUircly adequate fashion. Julian Javier 
batted. 263 with the Cardinals and, while 
Manuel Mota (now with the Colts) and 
.Amado Samuel (with the Braves) were 
barclystartingthcir major league careers, 
the record as a whole suggests that Do- 
minican enthusiasm is warranted. What 
it doesn't suggest is an intangible ele- 
ment. a legendary quality, something 
like the achievement of Jim Thorpe and 
Chief Bender and the Carlisle Indians in 
the days of Pop Warner. 

Felipe Alou, for instance, batted .380 
in his first year of Class D ball with Cocoa 
in Florida. In his first 20 gamesat Spring- 
field. Mass, he stole 15 bases. Called up 
by the Ciiants from Phoenix in midscason 
in 1958. he hit the first pitch his first 
time at bat into left field fora single. Last 
season his astounding record against 
Dodger pitching— in one three-game sc- 
ries he got eight hits, two of them home 
runs, in 12 times at bat to score seven 
runs— came to a climax in the playolT 


game when he was walked and scored the 
winning run. 

Called up by the (Jiants in the mid- 
season of 1960 from Tacoma (where he 
had won six of his last eight starts), Ma- 
richal pitched a one-hitter in what was 
called one of the most astonishing de- 
buts in big league histors. He followed it 
with a four-hit. 3-1 victory over Pitts- 
burgh and a 3-2 win over Milwaukee. 
Then the next year another Marichal 
one-hitter dislodged the Dodgers from 
first place. And last year he pitched 18 
complete games out of 36 starts, de- 
feating the Dodgers twice. In one victory 
he struck out 1 3 for a 1 2-3 win. to cut the 
Dodger lead to a half a percentage point. 
In the other he won a 3-0 shutout. And 
a lot of Giant fans believe that the Giants 
would have won the World Series if 
Marichal hadn't been injured. 

Diomcdcs Olivo seems to be the only 
baseball player in major league history 
who learned the game as an adult. He 


grew up in banana-farming country near 
Monte Cristi (where Marichal grew up 
on a rice farm), and there wasn't any 
chance to play in that area. "I farmed 
with my father,” he .says, seeming to feel 
that this explains everything. After he 
picked up the elements of the game w hen 
well along in years, he devised u furi- 
ous windmill wind-up that looks like 
an imitation of a baseball pitcher by 
someone w ho has read a book on how to 
pilch. With this, Olivo developed a blaz- 
ing sidcarm fast ball, a screwball that 
seems to deteriorate as it approaches the 
plate, a curve and a slider; and he played 
15 years of ball in Puerto Rico. Venezue- 
la. Colombia. Mexico and the Domini- 
can Republic, meanwhile building up 
two farms outside .Santo Domingo. In his 
first year at Columbus, Ohio he worked 
in 42 games, the next year in 66 and came 
out with a 2.01 earned run average, wind- 
ing up last year at Pittsburgh with five 
wins and one loss. 



SANTO OOMIN(K) 

All chis suggests the presence of legen- 
dary clcinents in Dominican baseball, 
and the players generally bear it out in 
their private lives as well. Manuel tnii- 
ho Jimene/. the Kansas City star, came 
out of the little sugar-mill tow n of C’on- 
suclo. where he worked for three \ears 
in the mill for SI.45 a day to help sup- 
port his nine brothers and sisters. In the 
Dominican air force he played on the 
service team, which has a historic base- 
ball rivalry with the teams of the army 
and the navy, the service team games 
being major sporting events in the Do- 
minican Republic. His teammates in- 
cluded Juan Marichal. E’edro Gon/ale/. 
Manuel Mota. Donaklo Rivas, (now 
with Tacoma) and Ricardo Joseph. 
(“W'e win every year." says Marichal. 
chuckling. ■'Nobody can beat that 
team.") A widely publicized battle with 
Owner Charles binley (who ordered him 
to try for homers) weakened his perform- 
ance at Kansiis City the latter part of 
Vast season, buv be s\vb ssounvl wp ssi\b 
an average of ..^01. 

Felipe Alou is a relaxed, lightly pow- 
erful young athlete, now 27, who lives 
with his wife and three young children 
in a small house on a side street in Santo 
I7omingo. He goes spearfishing three 
times a week on the average, and on the 
other days coaches Dominican young- 
sters in the Babe Ruth League. He speaks 
bnglish with a slow and natural accura- 
cy: in San Francisco he teaches on Sun- 
day nights in a Bible class in a Baptist 
church. A reporter once wrote that Alou 
began doing this because he was lonely 
in a foreign country. "No," siiys Alou, 
"i just like the Gospels.” and his speech 
has an occasional old-Fnglish flavor. In 
Santo Domingo he has the sort of pub- 
lic esteem that is given to Stan Musial 
in St. Louis. 

Marichal lives six blocks away. He is 
a round-faced, friendly, unself-conscious 
individual with an engaging humor and 
a restless interest in everything. He is 
now 25 and, like Alou. a coach of the 
Babe Ruth League teams three days a 
week. His household consists of his 
charming wife and 3-month-old daugh- 
ter. Marichal says he can't remember 
when he didn't play ball. He was short- 
stop on his school team. He had an idol. 


a great pitcher. Bombo Ramos, who used 
to come to Monte Cristi to play in Sun- 
day games. l.ater he came to admire Cu- 
ban Hector Rodriguez, who played in 
the Republic, and went to sec him vvhen- 
ever he could. In 1955 his school won 
the baseball championship of Monte 
Cristi over seven other schools. 

That summer Marichal was given a 
Job in a sugar mill in Manzanillo so he 
could play on its baseball team. This was 
the first time he ever had had a uniform, 
baseball shoes and good equipment. He 
wanted to be a pilot and eventually 
joined the air force, but his mother did 
not want him to fly. Baseball solved the 
family dilemma, because the team didn't 
have lime to do any training except for 
its baseball games. From the air force 
Marichal went directly into professional 
ball. In his first game with Tacoma he 
was astonished to see a familiar figure 
walk up to the plate to bat for San 
Diego. It was Hector Rodriguez, one of 
his V;vvoTi\c phvycTs. "I said. never 
thought I d pitch to you.' " Marichal 
recalls. "1 pitched to him another time. 
He got two hits in two games." 

.Marichal likes to hunt in the moun- 
tain country near Monte Cristi- he got 
S5 birds on his first day this year- and 
usually goes spearfishing with Felipe 
Alou several days a week. They fish near 
the town of Haina. 12 miles from Santo 
Domingo, where Alou was born, and 
they come home with half a dozen four- 
to-six-pound lobsters on a good day. In 
the family society of the Dominican Re- 
public, with its widespread network of 
relatives and soaring food prices, all such 
bounty is needed. 

Ordinarily the four big professional 
teams of the country would be winding 
up their season right now. But this year 
the Dominican League suspended opera- 
tions in the interests of domestie tran- 
quillity. and the fans have had to focus 
on the amateurs. In Santo Domiitgo. 
it is currently a season of iinliltered 
blue skies, overdecorated shrubbery and 
light, billowing breezes. In the Campos 
de Dcporles. just north of the city, a 
dozen or so blocks from the Ozama Riv- 
er. where Columbus’ men settled in 
1496. there is the pleasiinl. sharp. New 
World sound of u baseball bai hilling 


a baseball, the solid plunk of a ball in a 
catcher's mill and the deceptively aim- 
less hullabaloo that rises as a couple of 
hundred boys. 60 of them in uniform, 
practice or watch the practice on the 
four diamonds in the park, A brilliant 
aggregation representing the nation's 
movie houses recently lost to the base- 
ball team of the national police, and the 
team of 1 armacia San Loren/o beat 
Tractorcs Lordson 1 1 5 in the cham- 
pionshipscriesofthc Babe Ruth l.eagiie. 
They played in a stadium of the L niver- 
sily of Santo Domingo, with virtually 
the whole rosier of Dominican baseball 
notables acting as umpires or lending 
their weight to the occasion Olivo, 
Alou. Jimenez, Marichal and Horacio 
Martinez, who is more responsible than 
anyone else for the development of Do- 
minican baseball. 


A 

t m s things turned out. the 
-A- suspension of the pro- 

fessional league was unneccssiiry . After 
Trujillo's assassination there were fears 
of riots or of a loup il'eitii. or at least 
of political unrest that might make excit- 
able crowds dangerous on the eve of the 
presidential election. Dominican baseball 
crowds arc powerfully vocal, bvery team 
has its own song, sung during the sev- 
enth-inning stretch — Campuini(Tlu' Hill). 
the song of Santiago: Lvna 
the song of E'seogido: and Ctiiui Brava 
{Superior Sapor Cane), the song of the 
bstrcIlasOrientalcs— andeven in ordina- 
ry limes the tumuli during a close game 
can be astonishing. Dominican fans like 
a game of imagination and audacity as 
well — which gives rise toeven more sten- 
torian outcries. A championship game in 
1948 was decided by a double steal in 
the Ilth inning, whereupon, wrote the 
baseball correspondent of La S'aeioii. 
"the people gave a tremendous shout!" 
So it may have seemed prudent not 
•to add the excitement of the sport to 
political tension. 

However, baseball could have been 
played daily without disturbing public 
safety in the slightest. Just before Chrisl- 
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mas more than a million previously 
votcicss citizens went quietly to the polls 
and by secret ballot elected a long-stand- 
ing anti-Trujillo exile, Dr. Juan Bosch, 
by a better than 2-to-l majority, with- 
out fights, riots or disorder, as if the en- 
tire nation had decided to give a demon- 
stration of democratic goodwill in action. 

There was one baseball event in the 
preelection period, a series of exhibition 
games that gave the fans their first chance 
to see the returning big leaguers in ac- 
tion. They turned out 19,000 strong for 
the opening game. Professional games 
are night games in the Dominican Re- 
public. and that was certainly one night 
when political unrest on a Caribbean 
island might have been warranted. It was 
the time of the crisis over Cuba, when 
President Kennedy warned that the U.S. 
Navy was going to intercept Russian 
ships. The game turned out to be a better- 
than-average all-star affair. Felipe Alou 
got two doubles and a single in four 
times at bat. Roberto Pena had a double 
and a single, and so did Elvio Jimenez, 
the younger brother of the Kansas City 
star, who ordinarily plays for Amarillo. 
There was quite a bit of tension that 
night in Cuba, which is .^50 miles from 
Santo Domingo, but in the superb Quis- 
queya Stadium in the first city in the 
Western Hemisphere there was nothing 
but good baseball, noisy relaxation and 
cheers. 

Nobody knows what local Abnero 
Doubleday first smoothed down the fer- 
tile Domin'can earth, measured out the 
ba.se lines and taught the pvloicros the 
rules. But everyone agrees that the con- 
temporary boom is primarily the result 
of the work of Horacio Martinez, the 
greatest shortstop in the history of the 
country, the discoverer and trainer of 
Alou and Marichal. the scout for the 
Giants, the athletic director of the Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo, the guide and 
counselor of innumerable Dominican 
boys who wanted to play baseball. If the 
Dominican players constantly remind 
one of the Carlisle Indians. Martinez is 
the Pop Warner of Dominican sport. He 
lives in a pleasant, tree-shaded, green- 
and-w'hite house in a moderately wealthy 
section of Santo Domingo, an alert, 
soft-spoken man who giscs the impres- 


sion of being agreeably surprised about 
something. "When 1 started playing ball 
in Santiago we played with gloves we 
made ourselves," he said. "1 made my 
glove out of a sail — out of a piece of 
canvas.” 

That was around 1929. But who had 
started the game in the first place? "The 
existence of trustworthy data indicates 
that baseball was introduced into the 
Dominican Republic in 1891," says Dr. 
Tirso V'aldez in his Noiax Aevreudd Bcis- 
ho! Dominkano del Pasadoy del Presente, 
adding, however, that it seems to have 
been a primitive form of the game. The 
usual story is that baseball was first 
played in the country by a Puerto R ican 
teacher who had learned it from Ameri- 
can visitors in Puerto Rico, and that it 
spread from one Dominican town to an- 
other as if the natives were born to it. 
By 1907 there was an outstanding team, 
the Licey Club in the city of Santo Do- 
mingo, which for more than a decade 
domin.ttcd the game and walloped the 
casual aggregations of amateurs w ho got 
together to play against it. There was 
even a national championship of some 
sort. The Antun family of San Pedro 
de Macoris, which owns the Estrellas 
Oricntales. one of the major professional 
teams, possesses a Dominican champion- 
ship trophy that dates back to 1911. 

One reason why the native fans cher- 
ish such dates is that the claim is often 
made that U'.S. troops introduced base- 
ball during the American occupation 
from 1916 to 1924. They didn't. Domin- 
icans had been playing ball long before. 
In fact, an American history of the coun- 
try, written in 1917, lists baseball along 
with bicycle racing as a popular Domin- 
ican sport, and the U.S. occupation 
didn't begin until November 29, 1916. 
The late Sumner Welles, diplomat and 
Under Secretary of State, began his ca- 
reer with a definitive two-volume study 
of the Dominican Republic, describing 
the American occupation as a ghastly 
international blunder, an administrative 
catastrophe and a national disgrace. 
Welles concluded that the worst charges 
of critics of the American policy were 
true, since the occupation began with a 
policy of repression "during which many 
atrocities were undoubtedly committed" 


and w hich left a feeling of bitter hostility 
against the people of the U.S. "which 
will undoubtedly continue for many 
years.” So there is no possibility that 
the natives picked up baseball in those 
first months of the occupation, though 
American games in the later years may 
have increased local interest. 

in 1919- that is. during the third year 
of the American occupation — a Vene- 
zuelan named Numa Parra decided that 
it was hopeless pitting the weak local 
teams against all-powerful Licey and be- 
gan combing all the teants for their best 
players to form a club that could provide 
real competition. The players chosen be- 
came known as the EscogidoClub, mean- 
ing "selected." (The "Lions" was added 
later, and the Licey players became the 
Licey Tigers. ) There was consequently a 
genuine test of ability within the coun- 
try, in which players could be appraised 
competitively, and almost at once inter- 
national tests began as well. In 1920 a 
Cuban team, the Almendares, on its 
way to Puerto Rico, stopped in Santo 
Domingo. A game was arranged with 
Escogido. History doesn't say who won, 
but the event was so popular with Do- 
minican fans that every year thereafter 
a Cuban team visited the Dominican 
Republic, always billed as the Almen- 
dares. no matter what they were called 
at home. 

Horacio Martinez, who played in some 
of these Cuban games in later years, was 
the Licey shortstop. He says that his 
early career was typical: he was inter- 
ested in all sorts of sport in school, 
track and field and volleyball, and fo- 
cused on baseball because a friend of 
his, Sijo Gomez, a pitcher, played in Ne- 
gro bull in the States and talked to him 
on his return. In 1932 Martinez started 
professional ball with the San Juan Gi- 
ants in Puerto Rico. It was in 1930 that 
General Doctor Rafael Leonidas Tru- 
jillo had become President, soon adding 
such titles as Benefactor of the Father- 
land. Director Supreme of the Dominican 
Party and Maximo Protector of Sport to 
his distinctions, and, while travel abroad 
was strictly forbidden under the dicta- 
torship. international baseball had be- 
come so firmly established and so popu- 
lar that an exception was made for the 
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plavers. InJocd. almost the only way a 
voung man could gel permission to leave 
the country was to be signed by one of 
the leagues abroad. And the fame of the 
Ictcal players was growing. In October 
19.^3 a team from Richmond visited 
Santo Domingo and lost to Licey 6 5. 
Marlmci at short had a chance to see 
a pretty good U.S. team in action, since 
Johnny Mire was then starring at first 
base for Richmond. It was before Mi/c 
made a name for himself in the majors 
by baiting .364 with the Cardinals. Three 
weeks later a Cuban team "another 
version of the Almendares." says Dr. 
Valde/ — lost to F.scogido 6 5. Two 
months later u Venezuelan team came 
through Santo Domingo, with Luis 
Aparicio (the father of the former White 
Sos star), johnny Mize, Jimmy Jordan 
and Joshua Gibson, the legendary Negro 
catcher from Pittsburgh. Gibson later 
played with Satchel Paige on the Es- 
trellas Orientalcs of San Pedro, batting 
.453 in the Dominican phase of his re- 
markable career. Roy Campanella has 
said that Gibson was the best citicher he 
ever saw. Jtw Di.Vlaggio said he was the 
most natural hitter in baseball, and Diz- 
zy Dean sttid he was the best right- 
handed batter of all time. Dominican 
fans made it simpler; they said Josh- 
ua Gibson was the greatest ballplayer 
that ever lived. Alex Pompez, one of the 
organizers of the Negro leagues in the 
U.S.. handled most of the arrangements 
for Dominican players, and in 1935 Mar- 
tinez signed with the New York Cubans 
in the Negro National League, playing 
two or three times a week in the old 
Dyckman Street Oval that stood near 
the Hudson River half a mile from the 
Polo Grounds. 

Martinez has a big scrapbook of what 
is probably some of the rarest baseball 
lore in existence, the clippings and rec- 
ords of the wanderings of such natural 
players as Satchel Paige. Gibson. Ray- 
mond Brown. Martin Negro and Alon- 
zo Perry in the days w hen Negroes were 
excluded from the big leagues. Martinez 
was known as The Rabbit, and his ami- 
able, grinning features decorated the 
sport pages of innumerable small Ne- 
gro weeklies and occasionally appeared 
in larger jieriodicals along with vivid 


shots of light-footed action. Martinez 
was one of the sources of the legend in 
the U.S. that Dominican players ex- 
celled as infielders because they played 
on hard-packed clay diamonds; their 
spectacular bounds and leaping catches 
were considered inexplicable otherwise. 
Asked about this, Martinez looks un- 
comprehending: fields were of all sorts. 
(Diomedes Olivo, looking at it from a 
pitcher's point of view, sttys if y ou could 
play on a hard diamond, “Good! — very 
good!") On the Negro league circuit, 
Martinez played in Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
St, Louis and the southern cities, mak- 
ing longer trips for exhibition games 
with players like Paige and Gibson, who 
drew good crowds. Like most Domini- 
cans, who do not experience racial seg- 
regation at home. Martinez did not share 
the sense of exclusion- or the bitterness 
- of many U.S. Negro ballplayers, and 
places like Savannah and Charleston, 
as well as New York, were romantic 
and hospitable for him. “I loved the 
United Slates," he says. "I am a Do- 
minican. and 1 am a citizen of the Do- 
minican Republic, but I still loved the 
L'nitcd States too." 

How good was the Dominican base- 
ball of that time? When the Cincinnati 
Reds visited Santo Domingo in 1 936. the 
lirsi major league team to do. so, they won 
their games, but the score.s aren't an ex- 
act measure of abilities. Martinez played 
with the Liecy team, which led the Reds 
in the top half of the ninth, with two out. 
Kiki Cuvier came to bat. At 36 he was 
on the verge of his best season with Cin- 
cinnati, with a .326 average. He hit a 
line drive that went straight to the right 
fielder. The fielder was a tragic figure 
in Dominican baseball, Mimo Estrella 
Saint Clair, who played under the name 
of Pope Lucas. His brother played un- 
der the name of Pcpiio Lucas. They were 
two of the top-ranking ballplayers in 
the history of Dominican sport. But 
Pepc Lucas was then only beginning his 
career. He had only to raise his hands 
and catch the ball, and Santo Domingo 
would have defeated the first major, 
league team to invade the island. "All 
the chroniclers of the time agree," says 
Dr. Valdez in his history of baseball, 
“that anyone could have caught it." But 


Pepe didn't raise his hands. The final out 
became a double. Pepc became weighted 
w ith the burden of an error that is still a 
lively topic of discussion among baseball 
fans, (.^nother prime subject for after- 
dinner talk is speculating whether a team 
of Latin American all-stars couldn't 
beat an all-star team from the States,) 
Anyway. Cincinnati won by a score of 
4-2. 

Most of the accounts of visiting jour- 
nalists credited Trujillo with a genuine 
interest in baseball, and sports generally, 
no matter how critical they were of other 
aspects of the dictatorship. They cited 
his building of big baseball stadiums at 
government expense and the annual gov- 
ernment subsidy of SIOO.OOO to help the 
professional teams. Local comment has 
grown a good deal more candid since his 
dictatorship collapsed, however, and it is 
doubtful if even this part of his activities 
will be remembered as a public benefac- 
tion, Professional ball virtually disap- 
peared after 1937 and didn't revive until 
well after the war. Trujillo's taste ran to- 
ward the big. fiag-bedccked festival and 
tournament. Travel outside the country 
being forbidden, he organized something 
he called "the Dominican national OI\ m- 
pie games" as eompcnsiition. There was 
even an Olympic baseball championship. 

On January 1 1. 1948 an all-star team 
from Santiago was playing in the nation- 
al championship tournament with the 
Estrellas del Sur. the Stars of the South, 
at Barahona. on the southern coast across 
the island. Santiago hadn't lost a tourna- 
ment game; Estrellas del Sur hadn't won 
one. The Santiago pitcher was Bombo 
Ramos (the pitching hero of Marichal in 
his boyhood), and the Estrellas pitcher 
was Vitico Ruiz, who came on in relief. 
Ruiz was known as Alambrilo. meaning 
Telephone Pole, because he was so un- 
commonly tall and thin. Santiago was 
expected to win this game, for it had half 
a dozen of the best players in the country 
on its team. There were Pedro Baez, 
known as Grillo-A- “One of the very 
best." says Olivo — and Loro Escalante, 
as well as Pepito and Pepe Lucas, the 
unfortunate fielder who muffed Kiki 
C’uyler's drive, all players who ranked 
with the best of the Dominicans now in 
the major leagues. But all baseball is un- 
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predictable, especially Dominican base- 
ball. and the score was still tied 5-5 in 
the bottom of the I Ith inning. This was 
the game made memorable by a double 
steal. The tstrcllas runner on second 
started for third. The runner on first 
broke for second. Did they expect a play 
at third, a run back to second and a 
chance that the ball \xould be thrown 
away? The contemporary accounts are 
confused. Apparently there was an at- 
tempted play at second, the ball was 
thrown away and the run scored. Or 
maybe the play at second was successful, 
and the ball was thrown away at the 
plate. In any event, bstrellasdel Sur won. 

But it was now late. The Santiago plane 
leaving for home ran into one of the eve- 
ning storms that plunge the island into 
darkness in an instant. At Santiago the 
storm had knwked out the airport lights, 
and the pilot turned back south trying 
to reach Santo Domingo. The wreckage 
was found on a peak in the wild Rio 
VcrdecounlTy.milcsfrom anywhere. The 
.^2 dead included almost all the top- 
ranking players in the country. Loro 
Hscalante. the brothers Pepc and Pepito 
Lucas. Bombo Ramosaiid Grillo-A were 
alone the nucleus of a big league team. 
What made the tragedy doubly bitter 
was that a Dodger team, with Jackie 
Robinson in the lineup, was soon to be 
playing in the Dominican Republic: the 
color line had ended in the big leagues 
in the States. There weren't enough play- 
ers left to pul up even a token opposition 
to a Dodger team that included Robin- 
son. Gil Hodges, i’oc Wee Reese. Carl 
Luriho. Preacher Roc.Cookic Lavagclio. 
Bobby Bragan, Cicne Mauch, with Leo 
Durochcr as its manager. So the Dodgers 
(who trained in Santo Domingo that 
year) played exhibition games with 
Montreal. Local interest was such that 
the Dodgers cleared S40.(KX) and Mont- 
real S20.(KX). 

But Dominican baseball had to start 
over. The progress in the 15 years since 
the tragedy can safely be called impres- 
sive. Kifty-odd Dominican players start- 
ing for spring training in the U.S. this 
year make up a powerful body of con- 
tenders. In fact, the biggest part of the 
comeback has taken place in the past 
Jive years. “This place is baseball-crazy,” 


a correspondent w rote after \ isiling San- 
to Domingo in 1959. He was referring to 
crowds of 4,000 (paying 300 to SI. 25 a 
scut) at the stadiums Trujillo built. But 
crowds of 12.000 were not uncommon. 
Even Trujillo's figures, deliberately fal- 
sified on the low side, ran to a total of 
about 500,000 for the four teams in their 
54-game winter scries. When the pro- 
fessional league was organized in 1951. 
Lscogido was taken over by Trujillo's 
brother-in-law, Francisco Marl Inez Alba, 
and the dictator's inllucnce was fell im- 
mediately: he wouldn't let the best play- 
ers go to other teams. A scout for the 
Yankees, for instance, was sent to San 
Isidro Air Base to sign Pedro Gonzalez. 
Marichal happened to be pitching that 
day, and the scout signed both Marichal 
and Gonzalez. The government approved 
the Gonzalez deal, but it turned out 
that Marichal had been promised by 
Trujillo to Escogido. "Trujillo always 
had his favorites." an official says. "It 
worked like this; the governmem owned 
the stadiums, so they handled every- 
thing. sold admissions, took tickets and 
called up after the game and said, 'Your 
attendance was so-and-so,' maybe a 
couple thousand, when you could see 
that the stands were nearly full. So you 
might have a great team, fine crowds, 
and lose 560,000.” 

T 

■ nsofar as Trujillo's personal 
. B . tastes were involved, he favored 
leisure-class sports like horse racing and 
yachting, in keeping with hisclaimcd de- 
scent from the conquistadors, who fol- 
lowed Columbus. However, he made a 
point of supporting baseball, and each 
stadium was equipped with a private 
presidential box that contained the best 
features ofa bombshelierand a seraglio, 
but obviously he had no notion of what 
baseball meant to the Dominican people. 
He may have felt that his private boxes 
were neither lavish nor ridiculous but, 
on the contrary, were designed with ap- 
propriate, commonsense comfort. But 
they just weren't places in which to 
enjoy a baseball game. Some of these 


private presidential boxes were the size of 
a small ballroom and generally resem- 
bled one. I’ovvcr-operatcd picture win- 
dows opened and closed at the touch 
of a switch by the chair of the Maximo 
Protector of Sport. A line of 20 red- 
Icathcr easy chairs ran along the win- 
dows overlooking the diamond. Behind 
the chairs, screened from the sight of the 
crowd, there was a handsome green- 
walled lounge complete with a sofa, 
paintings on the wall, a high-fidelity set. 
an adjoining bar and kitchen, and a 
couple of marble bathrooms that would 
have been approved by the plumbing in- 
spector of Pompeii. The builder of these 
sybaritic sporting headquarters simply 
had no notion whatever of why his sub- 
jects enjoyed the game. 

What did it mean to them? "Baseball 
is a part of the life of the Dominican 
village." wrote Dr. Valdez, in his Noitis 
Acena del HeisboL "Through it the vil- 
lage experiences moments of happiness, 
when its team realizes its desires and 
wins, or passing moments of dejection, 
if a defeat becomes a rout . . . but above 
all. the village experiences the hope that 
always prevails in baseball of coming 
from behind or winning the next game.” 

Usually the village consists of a few 
hundred people living in diminutive- 
roomed little houses ranged unevenly 
along the roads. The doors and windows 
stand open, and the front room, with its 
bed. rocking chair and religious chromo 
on the wall, suggests those stage sets at 
differenl levels which enable you to watch 
several dramas going on simultaneously. 
In the center of town there is usually a 
water faucet (one of Trujiilo's great 
claims to benevolence was that he provid- 
ed water for the villagers) and usually a 
bevy of astoundingly graceful girls filling 
bvickcls of water to bring home. Some- 
times the town store has a front porch. 
In any case, the ground is hard-packed 
around it. and there are often inieiii 
youngsters playing catch. In the most re- 
mote village there will be a boy wearing 
a baseball cap and carrying a glove. 

Eighty percent of the population is 
rural. Along the roads that run through 
the canc fields from one town to another 
more or less like it, the foot travelers are 
spaced about every quarter of a mile 
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along the way, coming and going— wom- 
en pacing placidly along under umbrellas 
in the sunlight, or whole families in mo- 
tion. with the youngest child riding a 
burro, or squads of sugarone workers 
swinging machetes— and among them 
boys with baseball caps. “The villagers 
were sports-minded to begin with,” says 
Dr. Valdez; “a fervent admiration of 
skills requiring intelligence and muscle 
was part of their inheritance.” For dec- 
ades the game w'as played only for the sat- 
isfaction of the players. Nobody thought 
to make a career of it. It reached into the 
deepest springs of community loyalty, 
an expression of an emotional tie with 
others rather than a field for individual 
exploits. 

And sometimes the meaning of the 
game w-as obvious. Away back from the 
company houses near the sugar mills 
you sometimes come on clusters of gray 
wooden shacks that house an overflow 
population of occasional workers in the 
mills or cane liclds. There are no stucco 
houses in these places: the shacks look 
like the sort of playhouses that kids put 
together from boxes and pieces of scrap 
lumber in the woods. The black earth is 
damp, and people cook on open fires in 
the winding, alleylikc oj^ening between 
the shacks. The worst Negro slum of a 
southern town in the U.S. is a model 
garden city in comparison with it. The 
poverty is beyond comprehension, sug- 
gesting something out of an African 
compound, or a settlement in the Vir- 
ginia of Captain John Smith. For a boy 
to come back to a tow n of this sort, after 
playing baseball in Hobbs, N. Mex. or 
Grand Rapids is more than a test of his 
playing ability. 

When Felipe Alou signed to play with 
the Giant farm team he went first to Lake 
Charles. La. as one of a group of five 
players w ho, it was hoped, w ould modi- 
fy the segregationist sentiment of the 
area. After live games the hostility was 
so powerful that the experiment was 
abandoned and the players sent to other 
clubs. For Alou the experience was puz- 
zling: he batted only .222 there, hardly 
what was expected of him. “They drove 
us out of town,” he says. “IJut it wasn't 
the local people who were so unfriendly. 
It was that governor" — he meant Earl 


Long — “and he sent word down to Lake 
Charles. 'Get them out of there.' " In 
Cocoa. Fla., where he was made wel- 
come. he got 169 hits in 1 19 games, and 
he still keeps in touch with people he 
came to know then, some of them trav- 
eling to New' York to watch him play 
in the World Series. 

“Most of the boy s who play baseball 
here are pretty good boys," says Horacio 
Martinez. In other societies sports often 
appeal to a reckless or an easygoing part 
of the youthful population, especially 
in f>oor neighborhoods, but the young 
Dominicans tended to be good provid- 
ers, hard workers and good students in 
school: playing baseball was part of their 
more responsible view of the world. “It's 
a question of character,” says Marti- 
nez. “Felipe's mother wanted him to be 
a doctor, When he started at the univer- 
sity he used to run to school every morn- 
ing from Haina. 12 miles, to keep in con- 
dition. When 1 tried to sign him for the 
Giants, his mother said no. She didn’t 
want him to be a ballplayer. She wanted 
him to be a doctor. But I had his father 
on my side. F-inally she agreed to let him 
play for a year. If he didn’t make it I 
agreed to pay for his education for the 
year he missed." 

The former mansion of Arismendi 
Trujillo that now houses the Sports De- 
partment is filled with a steady parade 
of aspiring boxers, volleyball players, 
track and field managers, basketball 
coaches, trainers, groundkeepers and the 
battered former alhiclcs who seem to 
haunt gymnasiums in every land. They 
file into the wide, tiled entrance foy- 
er. then into the former parlor that has 
been made into a reception room, and 
then into an inner parlor where the Di- 
rector General of Sports sits behind a 
magnificent carved rosewood desk for- 
merly owned by Arismendi. They are 
mostly young and eager, and bear crum- 
pled scraps of paper on which arc writ- 
ten the dates of games and lineups. 
“I've been leaching kids to play ball for 
20 years.” says a Sports Department 
employee, “and every year there have 
been more kids turning out." Now the 
reputation of the Dominicims in the 
States has brought out more than ever be- 
fore. What do you need? he was asked. 


“Nothing.” he said, “Just bats and balls 
and gloves.” 

Out in the Campos de Deportes re- 
cently a former Dominican star— a 
brother of Pedro Baez, who was killed 
in the crash of the Santiago team— was 
laying down grounders for infield prac- 
tice with the Farmacia Baez team. Gray- 
haired and good-natured, with a quiet, 
commanding poise, he placed the ball 
on one side or the other of short and 
second base, and the boys went through 
the long reach and sweep, and the turn 
and throw to first in one continuous mo- 
tion that seems to be a universal virtue 
in baseball, something that ettn he rec- 
ognized without having to be taught. 
“Nobody taught us in the old days," says 
Baez. “If you played baseball then there 
was only one reason : you played because 
you liked to play. There wasn't any dif- 
ference between professionals and ama- 
teurs. 1 became a professional because I 
played w ith a team that charged admis- 
sion. I was the youngest player on the 
team, and 1 went along for two weeks. 
At the end of the trip all the money that 
had been taken in was divided up. Do 
you know how much I got? Sixteen cents. 
Now a lot of the boys arc playing base- 
ball because they want to get into the 
big leagues. But in those days nobody 
played unless he loved baseball." 


T 

■ y ast Novembera group of Cu- 

ban players arrived for their 
exhibition scries w it h the Doi.rinican All- 
Stars just as the cisis over the Russian 
missile sites in Cuba came to a climax. 
“The Cuban government didn't arrange 
the trip." s;iys a Dominican player. “The 
Cuban players arranged it. Most ball- 
players there can't do any vsork. So they 
tried to arrange the games to make u 
Utile money." 

As baseball, the eight-game series was 
even enough, with the C'uban strength 
built around such veteran big leaguers 
as Camilio Pascual, Orlando Pena and 
Pedro Ramos. The Dominicans won the 
first three, all close, lost one, won an- 
other squeaker and then dropped three 
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in a row to make it four apiece. Hlvio 
Jimenez got 12 hits in five games, Julian 
Javier had nine, and Alou in one game 
got four hits in four times at bat. There 
were three minor disturbances; in San 
Pedro de Macoris a group of men ran 
out on the field bearing a banner that 
read cura .si.ra l(brf.!; in Santiago a 
group ran out carrying a banner that 
read fiohl castro— asfsino!; and in 
Santo Domingo, in the last game played 
there, two groups ran across the field, 
one carrying a banner that read cuba 
.SERA I.IHRF and the other one that read 
HDF.L CASTRO— AStsiNo! They created 
no more trouble than a similar sign- 
bearer in Yankee Stadium in 1961. The 
players collected about S750 apiece for 
their share, and the returns from one 
game were given to charity. "Marichal 
and me. we’re having a little problem.” 
says .'klou. “It's Frick's office. They fined 
us S250 for playing unauthorized games 
with the Cubans. And now I get a letter 
saying I'll be ineligible to play unless the 
fine is paid before the season starts.” The 
Dominican players argue that since the 
regular season was canceled the exhibi- 
tion scries provided the local fans with 
their only chance to sec the returning 
big leaguers play after their season in the 
States. If they had refused to play, it 
would have seemed the worst case of 
swelled head in history. Alou and Mari- 
chal arc disposed to resist the fine as a 
matter of principle; Horacio Martinez 
says that something can be worked out. 

But the memorable fact about the Cu- 
ban scries was that it brought to a full 
circle the span of history that began 
when the Almendares landed in Santo 
Domingo to play 40 years ago. And this 
year, as was the case then, it was the 
Dominican fans who made the occasion 
historic. They turned out in crowds of 
17,000 to 19,000 a night. They watched 
the games while the biggest political cri- 
sis in the West Indies steadily mounted. 
They filled the stadium one night after 
the police of Santo Domingo had an- 
nounced the discovery of a plot to blow 
up 42 key'sites in the metropolis. They 
enjoyed the games. The correspondent 
who wrote that Santo Domingo was 
baseball-crazy was wrong. It was the 
sanest place in the Caribbean. rno 
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THE RECORD 

A roundup of (he sports information 
of the week 


auTO aaciNC -PEDRO RODRIGUEZ, in his first 
race since hroiher>(eanimaie Ricardo's (taming death 
Iasi year, svon the Daytona Continental in three 
hours 38 seconds. The 33-year-old Mexico City 
driver averaged 102.974 in a new Ferrari. 

The AMERICAN CHaLI F.NOE CUPraceat Day- 
tona on Saturday was taken by Paul Goldsmith, 
who easily beat a 14-car field by dseraging l4S.ihl 
through a steady drirrie, He drove a 1963 Tempest. 

•ASKETeatL NHa The Lr>s Angeles talkers and 
Boston Celtics continued their crusv-conlineni war. 
one that gets steadily tougher as the season wears on 
(rrr pagf /i). The division leaders spin two games 
against each other. Boston winning 120-93. and LA 
134-128. Anxious to leave basketball as a legend, 
Boston's Bob Cousy was at hix best in these impor- 
tant games but at his most amaring two days later 
in Providence There, playing against Syracuse, he 


threw what wav to have been a 79-rooi pass the 
length of the court. Instead of being caught by a 
leamnjuie. it went through the hoop for a basket. 
The Celtics won that game 123-1 14 and also beai Si. 
Louis (1 14-941 and Cliicagu (110-107). After dcl'eai- 
ing Detroit 128 - 1 1 1. Los Angeles didn't fare so well, 
losing 122-1 18 In San Trancivco and NVili Chamher- 
lam's 56 points. That was the >6'arriocs' only win ol 
the week. Relatively successful, by their standards, 
were the New York Knickv, who ended a hve-game 
losing streak and balanced two losses with two vic- 
lorres. Eien ntore successful wav Cincinnati, which 
won Its sixth vKtocy m tts last sevett games fit. 
Louis, thanks to Cliff Hagan's last-second Jump shot 
against New York, went 3 2 for the week, but Syra- 
cuse and Oeirnii could manage no better than 2-3. 
Chicago had a convisicnt week, ihrce losses. 

•OATiNO — BAHAMAS REGATTA WEEK began 
with the entire flcei of .'.5-meier yachts getting losi 
in a driving rain. "Very embarrassing." said a regatta 
oITtcial tersely as he postponed the compeiiiion. 

BOIINO — El. A.SH LLORDEofthc Philippines pecked 
away at trie. Pa. challenger Johnny Birraro for 15 
rounds m Manila to successfully defend his lunior 
lightweight title. 

OOG SHOW C'H. WAKEFIELDS Rl.ACK 
KNIGHI. a 3-ycar-old English springer known as 
Danny hy his intimates, took besl-in-xhow at the 
Wcsiminsicf Kennel Club’s New York judging. 
Owned by Mrs. W. J. S- Borne of Gwynedd. Pa. and 


h.indied by D. Lawrence Carswell, Danny defeated 
a boxer, miniature pinscher. Airedale, greyhound 
and Dalmatian, all of which had won besi-in-grnup 
awards A loial of 2.565 dogs were entered. 

Goia — The TUCSON OPEN, unlike iherain-dcluyed 
Phoenix Open earlier in the week that Arnold 
Psimet won in a playotf. wav essentially a breerc 
— for Don January. He tinished 1 1 strokes ahead ol 
hiv nearest rival, shooting a remarkable 22-under- 
par 266. The 33-year-old Texan had rounds of 65- 
67-69-6.4. "f just (ecd up and hit it, and when I 
found It I hit It agatn." January explained. His win- 
ner's purse was $3,500. 

JIM HEARN won the baseball players' golf tour- 
nament wiih a 301 in Miami. Said Birdie Tebbciis. 
surveying the drirrle on the last day: "You couldn't 
get these guys to work out in weather like this, bui 
llvey sure will play golf." 

HOCKcr -NHL: Bobby Hull, coming on with his 
usual late-seasnn rush, scored the hat trick to give 
the Chicago Black Hawks a 3-1 victory over Boston 
and put them four points ahead in the NHL race. 
In their only other game, the Black Hawks lost to 
Montreal 4 2. The Canadiens. meanwhile, put them- 
selves back into second place by pounding Detroit 
6 1. a result that upset fiery-ienipcred Red VMng 
Howie Young. He drew blood and a major penalty 
m highsiicking J. C. Tremblay in the second perR>d. 
Bui his wont tantrum of the season occurred later. 
Called for a minor infraction, he swung at ihe referee 
and then refused to go to the penally box. thus 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


LORRAINE HAN- 
LON. now 17 but it 
skating champion be- 
fore entering her teens, 
matched her usually su- 
perb performance at 
the compulsory figures 
with some gniccfiil free 
skating to win Ihe U.S. 
.Senior Ladies' figure 
Skating Championship 
in Long Beach, Calif. 


CARY CARLE, 34- 
ycar-old Scottsdale 
(Ariz I Country Club 
pro, had a hectic 31 
for nine holes in the 
Phoenix Open, shoot- 
ing a hole in one. an 
eagle, four birdies, a 
par. a bogey and a dou- 
ble bogey. He finished 
■ he event with a 289, 
well out of the money. 


TAMARA DAVIS, IS, 
from Eredcrick. Md., 
was told by her coach 
that if she iricd she 
could break the U.S. 
indoor record of 6.9 for 
the SO-yard hurdles. 
Without even running 
‘‘ckira fast." she turned 
in a 6.8. now hopes 
to make ihe Olympic 





Basketball’s Week 

by MERVm HYMAN 


The word for the week was otsps! Seven of 
the nation's top 10 teams tost, including the 
only two unbeaten ones. Cincinnati and 
Loyola. It w.is enough to send NCAA and 
NIT officials, ready to issue invitations to 
the lush postseason tournaments, back to 
their worksheets. 

THE MIDWEST 

All season long Wkhitu had been waiting to 
get Cincinnaii into its Roundhouse. Ihc 
last lime Cincinnaii was there they lost hy 
one point. Now they had won 37 straight 
and. when Wichita's Ralph Miller bravely 
predicted, "Wc have the balance and man- 
power to bc.ii them." he wasn't taken too 
seriously. After all. Cincy had beaten the 
ShiKkcrs 63-50 earlier in the season. With 
3;.30 to play. Cincinnati held a six-point 
lead despite 39 points by Wichita's Dave 
Stallworth. Usually such a lead is more than 
enough for the E3carcais, but this time it 
wasn't. Tom Thacker fouled out. and Tony 
Yates and Ron Bonham each had four 
fouls. Perhaps because they tried to be care- 
ful, Cincy's impeccable defense came apart. 


Seven straight points by Stallworth put 
Wichita ahead 65 64 and down went the 
Bearcats, winning streak and all. 

(Aiyola showed signs of being in trouble 
earlier in the week, barely heating .Mar- 
quette 92-90 on Jerry Markness' two bas- 
kets in overtime. Admit it or not. and Loyola 
Coach George Ireland was trying not to. the 
Ramblers were hurl when scholastic defi- 
ciencies cost them their two strongest sub- 
stitutes. What's more. Bowlinj; Green had 
at last recovered from a disheartening string 
of injuries- The Falcons clamped down on 
Loyola's fast break with a withering full- 
court press. Howie Komives shot over the 
Ramblers for 32 points, fi-foot-li Nate 
Thurmontl cstntrnllcd both boards and 
scored 24 and Bowling Green won 92-75. 

Illinois, too. got caught up in Ihc week 
of upsets, and suddenly the Big Ten had a 
race again. First Wisconvin slowed down 
the mini with a 6onc and beat them 84-77. 
Indiana was less meticulous in its approach. 
The Hoosiers. paying hardly any attention 
at all to Dave Downey, who scored 53 
points, outran and outshol Illinois to win 


103-100. All of which put Ohio Stale, a 
75-68 winner over Michigan, in a first-place 
tic with the lllini- .MiimeMita, Indiana and 
Inwa were close behind. 

Colorado, surprised by Iowa State 73-60, 
had company at the top of llte Dig Eight. 
Oklahoma .Slate moved up In share Ihe 
lead with the Bull's after beating Kansas 
54-53 and Nebraska 51-41. But Kansas 
Slate and Iowa Slate sserc close enough to 
make it a four-team race. The top three; 

1. CINCINNATI 

a. LOVOCA or CHICAGO (ai-i) 

THE SOUTH 

Nothing pleases Missivsippi .State's Babe 
McCarthy more than to beat Kentucky's 
Adolph Rupp in Slarksville. Last week he 
enjoyed every minute of a 56-52 victory over 
the Wildcats. But. just when McCurtliy 
thought his Maroons had another South- 
eastern Conference title cinched, they stum- 
bled over llorida at Gainesville. The Ga- 
tors matched Slate's ball-control game with 
one of their own. made their foul shots (39 
for 45) when the Maroons became loo eager 
and upset them 73-52. Auburn, running in- 
stead of shuffling, defeated Florida 88-59 
and LSU 82-57 to tic State for the SEC lead, 
and CDorgiii Tech, a 78-73 loser to independ- 
ent Louisville, was only a game behind. 
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drawing a\w>ned penalties which, incidenially. en* 
ubied him lo tci a new MaM>n record Tor iime m the 
penully box, Toronto lot 4-1 to New York and 
dropped back into third place after previoui wins 
o\er Detroit and New York had boosted the Maple 
Leafs to second. Detroit. Young and all. stayed m 
fourth place, and Boston, which had an undefeated 
string of sit games until Saturday, lost to DetroM 
i-l and settleJ back into lust, behind New York, 

HORSE RACiNO NEVER BEND, last year's 2- 
>ear-old champion and a prime ihreai to Candy 
Spots (see p«ge 22) in the Kentucky Derby this 
May, won his first 1962 outing, a sesen-furlong, no* 
betting exhibition race, by 14 lengths, at Hialeah. 

SKiiNO GENE KOTLARKK of Duluth. Minn, 
displayed almost perfect form as he broke the U.S. 
ski jumping record twice, sailing 218 and then 222 
feet in the national championships in Sicambnuc 
Springs. Colo. 

gwiMaiiNe — S \TOKO TANAKA of Japan bettered 
the 1 10-yard women's ssorld backstroke record, 
swimming the first leg of an individual medley in Ofic 
minute 10.2 seconds in Perth. Australia. 

TENNIS — DENNIS RALSTON, suspended two 
years ago by the U.S. Lawn Tennis Association for 
unsportsmanlike conduct, harnessed his well-known 
temper and won the national indoor championship 
last week, cracking Englishman Mike Sangsicr'scan- 
nonballscrscsfor a 7 -5. 4-6. 6-2. 1 0-8 victory. "Con- 


centrate!" the Bakersfield. Calif. 20-year-old shout- 
ed at himself after missing two easy volleys early in 
the match. He then followed his own advice. Insmg 
his service only once more. To attain the finals, Ral- 
ston beat Chuck McKinley 8-6. 6-1. 4—6, 2-6. 6-2. 
Five Americans and only three foreigners reached 
the quarter-finals, a reversal of recent trends. Bill 
Talhert and Gardnar Mulloy. first partnership to 
become senior champions after having been na- 
tional champions, won the senior doubles, beating 
George MacCall and Morns Adelsbcrg. 

KEN ROSEWALL. best on the pro tour, ran his 
match record to 5-2 as he beat lost year's amateur 
Grand Slam champion. Rod Laver, in Baltimore. 
Laver is now 2-5. Barry MacKay, like Rosewall, has 
a 5-2 record. Earl BuchhoU is 4-2. Andres Cinieno 
2-4 and Luis Ayala 2-S. 

TRACK A FIELO -VALERI BRUMEL high-jumped 
to another indoor record (7 feel 4 inches) virtually 
unopposed, and JIM BbATTY was forced into a 
record 2:58.6 mile by rising young Chicagoan Tom 
O'Hara to highlight the New York Athletic Club 
Games, Beatty didn't make up his mind to try for 
the first indoor sub-four-minule-mile ever run in the 
East until O'Hara passed him. Pressed, Beatty un- 
coiled a lung-spliniermg final half lap to win. O'Hara 
had launched a strong drive going into the gun lap 
and finished in 2:59.2. Bruce Kidd's 8:29 and the 
Villanova relay team's 7:22.6 were the second-best 
indoor times ever recorded for two miles. Rolando 
Cruz of Villanova wasovcrioyed at his winning vault 
of 16 feet even, but Russian Igor Ter-Ovanesyan 


glowered at his indilTcrent 25-foot 6^-inch broad- 
lump mark, and Gary Gubner growled about a 
63-fooi 4^-inch shoiput. even though both won. 
Earl young ran the 500 in 55.5. Bob Hayes 
dashed 70 yards in 6.9. Georgetown won the iwo- 
mile relay <7:29), Texas Southern took the mile re- 
lay (2:12.2). and Tennessee A&l broke its own mark 
with a 48.2 in the women's 440 relay, all nation- 
al indoor records m the .Mason-Dixon Games m 
Louisville. 


MILEPOSTS -ENGAGED: PAT MOSS. 28. of 
England, auio-racing sister of famed Stirling Moss, 
and Sweden's best man at the rally wheel, tnk C'arls- 
son. 22. in Helsinki, Finland. "Heaven knows when 
wc will be married." said Pat. "We have so many 
rallies I'm a nervous passenger, so there •. no chance 
we will team up in the same car." 

NAMED: JOK STYDAHAR. four-time AlI-NFL 
tackle, iwo-time NEL head coach: as defensive line 
coach, by the Chicago Bears. 

ADDED: UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, an- 
other strong basketball school: lo the Missouri 
Valley Conferenc-e. which scarcely needs morecom- 
peiiiion. 

SHOT: MARSHALL BRIDOr.S. New York Yan- 
kee pitcher: in the leg, by a woman sitting nett lo 
him in a Ion Lauderdale bar: for reasons known 
only to her. 

DIED: 2. H. TAYLOR, 91. storied British golfer 
who. with James Braid and Harry Vardon, made up 
the "greai triumvirate” that won 16 British opens 
m 21 years. 



JACK STANFORD, 
an Englewood, Fla. 
lishing resort owner 
and charter boat cap- 
tain. SCI a new C racing 
runabout speed record 
of 63.157 mph in the 
Sunshine City Out- 
board Regalia on Lake 
Maggiore, St. Peters- 
burg. breaking a mark 
set one week earlier. 



DIANE CONODON, 
16, walked and ran 50 
miles in 13 hours and 
25 minutes, likely a rec- 
ord for luen-age girls 
at the sport of New 
Frontiersmen. Playing 
hooky from Terra Lin- 
da (Calif.) High School, 
she carried an eight- 
pound pack and sprint- 
ed the last 200 yards. 



JOHN LANCE, basket- 
ball coach at Pittsburg 
(Kans.) State for 41 
years, became only the 
third coach ever (o win 
600 games at one col- 
lege. His team's 63-53 
victory over Maryville 
(Mo.) State was also 
his 643rd win in a 
coaching career that 
began back in I9IR. 


West Virginia, without Rod Thorn (ail- 
ing with the flu), wasn't guile up to holding 
olT Pitt, even at Morgantown. The Panthers 
beat the Mountaineers 69-68 on Paul Kric- 
gcr's two foul shots with 12 seconds to go. 

Duke was one hot-shot team that man- 
aged to keep its poise in this tough week. 
The Blue Devils fought off determined Vir- 
ginia 79-74 and then went up against Wake 
Forest. Wake's Bones McKinney tried ev- 
erything. including his new "Lonesome 
George" offense— one player in the back- 
court and the other four at the end line— 
but nothing helped. Art Hcyman scored 26 
points. Hank Tison hurt the Deacons inside, 
and Duke won 73-60. The top three: 

1. OUKE <««-T) 
a- AuauRN (ia-8) 
a. MISSISAIRRI STATE <1T-() 

THE EAST 

NYU Coach Lou Rossini is careful with his 
praise. But even he had to admit that his 
NYU team, merely good without Happy 
Hairston, was excellent with him. With 
Hairston and Barry Kramer rebounding 
strongly and scoring 121 points between 
them, the Violets overwhelmed Temple 
77-59 and Holy Cross 102-71. 

The rest of the eastern teams were hardly 
in a class with NYU, except perhaps for SI. 
.Joseph's, which beat Bucknill 79-62 and 


Temple 64-52. and ProvidciKc. a 93-75 run- 
away winner over Rhode Island- 

Leadership in (he Ivy League was harder 
lo keep than lo come by. Cornell was upset 
by VaJc 81-75 and Brown 75-64. Mean- 
while, Penn and Princeton moved gingerly 
to the top. Penn beat Dartmouth 65-63 in 
overtime and Harvard 78-53, while Prince- 
ton defeated the same two teams 86-52 and 

74- 48. The top three: 

1. NTU (l>-8) 

a. ST. ZOSERH'S IIS-9) 

9. PROVIDENCE (IS-4) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Oddly enough, the usually topsy-turvy 
Southwest Conference was just about the 
most settled league in the country. There 
wasn't much chance that anyone would 
catch Texas. The Longhorns trampled TCU 

75- 59 and Texas Tech 90-76. while Rice, 
once a challenger, lost to .SMU 89-79. 

The top independents, with tournament 
time near, were coming on fast. Oklahoma 
City had 10 in a row after burying North 
Texas State 82-69 and Centenary 112-86; 
Houston beat Texas Wesleyan 125-74 and 
I'rinity 99-46; Texas Western defeated 
Hardin-Simmons 73-61. The top three: 

1. ARIZONA STATE (80-8) 
a. TEXAS (<4-S> 
a. TEXAS WESTERN (1S-S) 


THE WEST 

Washington's Johnny Grayson was wor- 
ried. "Wc Just don't look like a team that 
is leading the Big Six," he complained. And 
sure enough, when the week ended, they 
weren’t. USC beat the Huskies 59-53, and 
Stanford, in Spite of itself, slipped back into 
first place. The Indians, after losing to Cali- 
fornia 61-60 on Camden Wall’s last-minute 
hook shot, came back to defeat cautious 
Cal 68-58. 

Oregon Slate, caught by an Oregon 
7onc that collapsed around 7-rool Mcl 
Counts, lost to the Ducks 54-50. But the 
next night the Beavers beat their tormen- 
tors easily, 67-57. Utah Stale, too. had 
troubles. The Aggies dropped one to the 
Air Force 66-65, then beat Denver 74-70. 
Powerful Idaho put down Idaho Stale 
83-76 and (ionzaga 66-57. 

.\rUona State turned Joe Caldwell and 
Art Becker loose in the mountain country 
and they rarely played better. Caldwell took 
care of the scoring (63 in two games), 
Becker picked off almost every rebound he 
could touch, and the Sun Devils defculcd 
Utah .83-78 and Brigham Young 104-87 
to take a firm grip on the Western AC lead. 
The lop three; 

1. OREGON STATE (14-0) 

9. STANFORD (lA-S) 
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WITole 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NIGHTMARE 

Sirs: 

After an ulcerating day at the office, a 
leader has a legitimate weekly right to e\> 
pect to settle dtnvn to a comfortable breather 
with Si’ORis lutustRATfi), Howcvcr. your 

I ebruary 1 1 ScoRrcARD carried an ex- 
tremely disturbing pieec of information. 
Hcartlcssly. ssithout even a hint of a warn- 
ing. you break the news that as a result of 
the deterioration of the New York Yankee 
farm system the future of the world cham- 
pions may be seriously endangered. 

After a nightmarish reading of this col- 
umn. I lapsed into a deep seizure of de- 
spondency and depression. -After all. is it not 
preordained that the Yankees must win not 
only the pennant but the World Series? How 
can we face diamond life with the Bronx 
Bombers finishing in second place? This 
would place an unbearable burden on any 
real baseball fan. Spare us from any further 
causes for hysterical weeping. 

Norman 0[>/a 

New York City 
Sirs; 

It is quite evident that you gentlemen 
don't know that there has been a change 
in the farm-system policy of the Yankees 
since Roy Harney and Ralph Houk took 
over as general manager and field manager 
from George Weiss and Casey Stengel. 
Harney and Houk both said when they took 
over these jobs that one of their chief aims 
was to build up their farm system. 

Since that time they have been doing 
Just that. In l')62 their Ton Lauderdale club 
of the Clas.s D Florida State League won 
the pennant. The players from this team 
were signed in the spring and summer of 
lUhl when Hanley and llouk's new policy 
was in effect, as it still is today. I'll admit 
that the l%l edition of Yankee farm clubs 
wasn't so great, but that can be excused by 
the fact that almost all of the talent from 
these clubs was signed under the old regime. 

What happened at Fort Lauderdale is 
indicative of what is going to happen to the 
Yankee farm system in the next four years 

II usually lakes five years to make a poor 
farm system into an A-l type of system. By 
then the present Yankees might be a little 
old and then there will be some very good 
replacements to take over. 

Mark Carlislu 

Nashville 

AWAKENING 

Sirs: 

As one long-suffering fan. I would like 
to cheer loud and long for the new ruling 


on baseball's strike zone (SroRrcARD. Feb. 
4). The basic fabric of baseball has been 
consistently crumbling, li used to produce 
many exciting variations of sacrifices, bums, 
steals and hit-and-run strategies. I ach play 
was an exciting and breathtaking event, not 
a long, boring scries ofchcap ^fiO-foot home 

The number of pitchers in modern base- 
ball who can work .tOO innings per season 
is constantly dwindling: and yet such men 
as Grover Cleveland Alexander. Cy Young, 
r.d Walsh and others used to work 400 in- 
nings in a season. Pitching should be a line 
an. not an endless and btiring drudgery. 

This rule change could be the lirst of 
many such changes which would give the 
game back to the baseball fans of America. 

F. ROV Hi I INCiVVORIH 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

THROUGH A CLASS HIGHLY 

Sirs; 

The current king-for-a-day polc-vaull sii- 
uaiion is ridiculous. Instead of generating 
a contest to hnd a pole with the best sling- 
shot qualities, let's go back to the aluminum 
one where an increase of an inch or two in 
the record was a true reflection of com|veii- 
tivc progress. 

Bad spills and marred vaults caused by 
splintering bamboo poles gave a valid rea- 
son for sw itching to aluminum. But no such 
reason exists for switching to the liber-glass 
pole. If the fiber-glass pole can be justified, 
why can't linger grips for the discus, buili- 
iip shtics for the high jump and special-soled 
track shoes that will give enough bounce to 
shave 10 seconds off a runner's time for the 
mile be accepted as well? 

F. C. WtiRiCH 

Washington 

Sirs: 

If the world pole-vaulting record gets any 
higher they will cither have to make the in- 
door stadiums bigger or bar pole-vaulting 
from indoor track. 

Gi RALD A. Milur 

\Varvvick. R.l. 

• For an analysis of the fiber-glass pole 
by some of the world's best vaultcrs, see 
page 38. — ED. 

THE BEST 

Sirs: 

Bcsi-in-show honors to Peter Knoop for 
honest and factual information on //ou lo 
Sticcvi-J ai a Doff Show H'iihoiii Really 
Cheating (Feb. 1 1 ). Peter Knoop was one of 
the best handlers in the business and never 


took advantage of his professional ability 
to make some amateur handler like myself 
appear v*ut of place or in a noncompetitive 
position. His siulcmcni about "judging the 
other end of the leash" is certainly factual, 
and a keen observer of dog shows can read- 
ily see this psychological elcmcni at work if 
he carefully observes some judges in action. 
Anybody who has exhibited a show dog is 
familiar with the kind of judge who likes to 
give class placements to pretty girls, re- 
gardless of the qualilicalions of the dogs 
they arc handling. 

To have a judge tell you on a given day 
your dog is one of the best he has seen; and 
then two weeks later in another slate tell you 
your dog has a bad gait or is out of coal 
or. worse still, not even give your dog his 
personal inspection when he is judging the 
group, is very frustrating, 

Roland C. (Dot) Morrow 
Morristown. N.J. 

LATE RETURNS 

Sirs: 

You keep on stating that Missouri Valley 
Conference basketball is the best there is. 
True as this may be, there is also a very high 
grade of basketball played in Philadelphia. 
La Salle. Villunova. Temple, Pennsylvania 
and St. Joseph's arc very much underrated 
by your magazine. In the first four games 
played among the Big Five the largest mai- 
gin of victory was only two points. This is 
the closest basketball in the nation. 

JoL Fazio 

Norristown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Over the years I have been amused by 
ctirrcspondencc from the midwcsiern and 
vvcsicrn backwaters indignantly complain- 
ing about your lack of attention to the feats 
of favorite athletic teams. Now. however. 
I have caught you in a real goof. How could 
you possibly have ignored the Bethesda In- 
stitute of Interior Decoration's line basket- 
ball team? Admittedly a 5-5 record doesn't 
look good on paper. However, the Biddies' 
live losses were by a total of only ?l points, 
and their stunning upset of Chevy Chase 
College of Mortuary Sciences and Neurol- 
ogy was something that few teams have been 
able to accomplish this season. And I'm sure 
that even you fellows have heard of Jumpin' 
Jim Filvarin, our line center, who is one of 
‘the best iinder-tivc-fcct players in basket- 
ball today. 

Just like they say. you New York sports- 
writers arc all alike. 

Will lA.vi C. Bisrn 

Bethesda. Md. 

iiHiniwnJ 
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THE OBLIGATION TO LEAD 


To Lead is the most im- 
portant obligation of a modern 
magazine. Sports Illustrated 
leads by speaking vigorously 
on the causes it makes its own. 
It has campaigned against cor- 
ruption in professional boxing 
and college basketball. It has 
exposed signs of corrosion 
whenever and wherever its 
conscientious eye has found 
them. 

It has provocatively renewed 
the good fight for such worthy 
(and neglected) objectives as 
Youth Fitness. Conservation, 
Highway Safety and Better 
Boating. 

It has cut through some 
timeworn banalities to ex- 
amine the true role of sport 
in higher education. 

Fulfilling this obligation to 
lead. Sports Illustrated has 
become a valued weekly guest 
in the homes of its 1,000,000 
leading American families. 

Their magazine has earned 
the most hard-headed tribute 
of all — a solid vote of confi- 
dence from the nation’s lead- 
ing advertisers, who each year 
have increased their invest- 
ment in Sports Illustrated 
until they have made it a phe- 
nomenal 7th in advertising 
pages among the hundreds of 
magazines published in Amer- 
ica today. 

Sports 

Illustrated 



BETTER BO ATI N G - M ay 21 , 

i962*More people owning boats means 
more boating problems. In a four-part 
senes four experts explained the way to 
solve them while increasing the pleasures 
of boating and decreasing the ha2ards. 



SAFE DRIVING««lan. 30t 1961 • 

A three-part series which incorporated 
the wisdom and experience of champion 
drivers Rodger Ward. Jack Brabham and 
Pat Moss won enthusiastic acclaim from 
lawmakers, educators, private individuals. 

IS PROFESSIONAI. BOXING IM- 
MORAU7 - Nov. 5, 1962 - In answer 
to a leading question from Seoers Illus- 
TRATCO, a leading theologian. Richard A. 
McCormick, S.J., offered in response a pro- 
found and thought-provoking judgment. 



SATURDAY'S HERO IS DOING 
FINE. Oct. 6,1962 - Chancellor 
Edward H. Litchfield of the University of 
Pittsburgh demolished a myth and proved 
that varsity players are as successful 
in the classroom and life as on the field. 

THE VIGOR WE NEED- July 16, 
1962- President Kennedy's second article 
for SeoRTS liiusTRATEO was both a prog- 
ress report on youth fitness and an appeal 
to community leaders, school officials and 
parents for further cooperation and effort. 




You'rp in the company of connoisseurs.. 


wlicii you order (ireiit \Vestern Chaiupjifim— poiuHii>scni-s wlio luive 
awarded it six Kuropenn medals tor excel ! For five ;;eneratinns, 
fine restaurants, hotels and clubs liave yiven this <'liampaj;iie an 
honored place on their wine lists. 

Mm/ 

NEW YORK STATE CHAMPAGNE 

pleasantvalleywine company, mammondsport. n.y. 



Only S6.75 for a full year . . . and each gift is announced 
with a special card handsigned in your name. 


Send your order to 

Michigan .Akve.. 


TH[). 540 N. 
1 1 . 111. Include your 
name and address . . . tell us 
you wish the gift card signed, 


BIRO'S'EYE VIEW 

Sirs: 

As a falconer and aiisiiingcr who has dc- 
s»>tcd some .tO-odd years to the study. Iram- 
ing and flying of birds of prey, 1 feci uuali- 
lied to comment on Bil Gilbert's article 
Piu-an to a M ingvd HiiiUir in your I ebrii- 
ary 4 issiic. 

While I thoroughly agree with most of 
the statements he has set forth, I disagree 
completely with his statement that "hawks 
are unintelligent ercatiires ' On the con- 
trary. I believe that certain species of hawks 
and falcons are very intelligent, and it is noi 
instinct alone that guides and direeis their 
actions. 

I here is reason li' hclic'c. however, that 
the intelligence quotient of the bird-eating 
aeeipiiers and falcons certainly far exceeds 
that of the Hiticow 

I ime and lime again during my c\ix:ricncc 
with .ill kinds of birds of prey. I have ob- 
served sharpshin hawks beat the branches 
and leaves of trees harboring smalt birds, 
in order to ftighien their quarry into the 
I'lven and flight I have watched Ci'opcr's 
hawks, upon seeing quail at a distance, fly 
a circiiiioiis route under the cover of trees 
and bushes in order to gain the advantage 
nl a SI rprise plunge int»’ iheir midsis — 
thereby enhancing their chances of sccui- 
ing a meal. I have never. I must admit, seen 
Huii o\ display any special traits that would 
lead me in believe they possess or need 
much reasoning power to subsist. Since the 
Hnten diet crmsisis primarily of easily sc- 
surcil insects and mammals, they don't have 
lo oulihink their prey . 

liilheil docs not mention an ail-impor- 
i.ini faeior in ihc iinalicrable privccssofeon- 
diiioning and training of raptors that must 
he closely controlled. I liis deals with the 
weight ofihc bird of prey I sen though hun- 
gry. i( ihc hawk or falcon is imv "high" 
loverwcighi I. that invisible bond of man- 
agemem ihai the f.ileonei I'r ausiringer has 
over his winged charge is jeopardized or 
broken outright with the possible loss of 
his hird. 

rite ■Hying" weight of a ir.iined bird of 
prey is that optimum weight at vshieh ii 
performs the best and yet is still subject to 
Us trainer's will. My irainevl [H’rcgrinc (Au- 
rora I. which I have flown free for ihree sea- 
sons, Hies strongly and eagerly at 29 lo .M) 
ounces .She was trapped wild at an empty 
weight of .14 ounces. At 14 ounces, how- 
ever, though very hungry. Aurora displays 
an .irrogance and disdain which would make 
It foolhardy to (ly her free at that weight. 

I he various species of birds of prey have so 
many imliv idual birvis in each race of dilTcr- 
epi sizes, however, ihai each bird ntiist be 
Mown at a weight hesi siiiied to us size and 
icmiXTii mcni, 

Kiverside. Calif. 


Hi nrv r, Svv 



A&Uoitl > Seivvct M»rh ol Am«iic*n Airlines. I<'C. 



Every Astrojet Captain has a past. 


Captain Jim Boyd started when the 
flying business was young and wild. 

He was flying a Pitcairn in his 20's 
(when pilots sent bricks to each other 
to get extra pay for carrying mail). 

And he can tell you about the Stear- 
man that was so loud he used to wake 
up farmers with it when their barns 


were on fire. 

And the Condor that was so slow 
you could make a mistake and it 
would wait for you to correct it. 

He taught the Army to fly the DC-3 
(alias the C-47). and he went on to 
fly DC-6‘s and 7's and Electras. too. 

It took Jim Boyd 7 million miles to 


get to the Astrojet. (Which is as far as 
you can go.) 

.And every other Astrojet Captain 
we have came up pretty much the 
same way. 

So if experience is what you're 
looking for, we guarantee it with every 
American Airlines flight. 


isAt3/A/a 




Or, how fo show up anywhere in 
ony weolhef- 

Try 0 new wearhet poftern like this. 

London Fog has creofed a hand- 
some slew of checks ond plaids m greys 
ond olives ond block. 


And in 65% Dacron* polyester fiber, 
35% coHon, they're os determinedly rain- 
repellent as our irodifionol tons. 

This model is the Monroe Moincoot,' 
Own it now ot 37.50 and it's the 
only raincheck you'll ever need. 

London Fo^ 

Baltimore 1 1, Md. 
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MARTYR JUCKER 

Sin.; 

> our iiriiclc on I d Jiickcr r Hu- CiHicfi of 
r.n;r\ ><•«>. I ch 1 1 ) w.is onK a mcLinchoK 
s(or> ahoiH an uneass person who is de- 
scribed iiiul regartled as a marlsr of has- 
kcihall. More empliasis should be placed on 
ihc Icani. \ke ceriainK beliesc that Mr. 
Jucker IS a \er> good coach, but whal 
coach wouldn't be if he had a chance to 
coach a team like ihai ’ 

R K Kissiim) 

J A Kisi>h\ 

Santa I e, N. Mc\. 


Congi at Illations on sour line article about 
the Ns> I ( incmnaii Bearcats and their All- 
America coach. I d Jucker. None <*f C incin- 
nati's baskclhall plasers is an Ail-Ainerica. 
but together tlie\ ccrt.iinK cmisinule an 
All-Americ.i team. 

John li<)iii\(,iR 

(iiicinnali 

OUT IN THE HALL 

Sirs: 

I vsould like to "hase it out" with Mi. 
Don Jensen concerning his Idler on the 
Hall of I ame ll'Hii Hoi i. 1 eh. 11 ). 

Wc ovse a loi to athletes and coaches like 
Babe Ruth. Is t obh. Honus N'agner. Jim 
Thorpe. ( ddie Shi>re. Jesse Ossens, Alon/o 
Stagg. Kiiulc Rivknc and mans others loo 
numerous to mention T he> have done so 
much for the south of America. Whs lu'l 
gisc them a lasting trihiiic for their grand 
eirorisV 

I sent ms SI to the National Football 
Foundation Flail of lame I liope others 
do, I«>o. 

Dsn ( . W sKRis 

C asco. Me. 

Sirs- 

Mr. Jensen sa>.s that he thinks It rather 
childish to base FI. ills of I amc for dilfercnl 
sports. Museums house historical things. 
Artists are honored in nuiseiinis bs their 
paintings. Whs not base ■ museums" for 
sports' 

FIc said ihat S2 million could be s|>cnl in 
.1 belter ssas ; I d<*n't think it could be. I here 
should Fk- FF.iIIs of F ame for statesmanship, 
medicine, science, the arts, cntcriamnieni- 
and sports. And all should be established 
for the same reassMSs; as a inemt>ru»l to the 
great ones and an inspiration to others to 
sirise to surpass their .lehiesemenls, 

Bn I Wiiii sKiK 

(ireein illc. Texas 


38. 39 
67. 63 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Do. ? 6i».. '• • 41. 47 

47 . Or Si •« ' ■ S-. 




DEM eONES 

Sirs; 

As u veterinar> student, I was particularly 
delighted with John O'RcilK's story about 
Harmsted Chubb of the American Museum 
of Natural History (//e Breurlml Life into 
Oh! Bones. Jan. 21 >. My vacation periods 
in New York have always included a visit to 
Chubb's recreated skeletons of S\ sonby. Lee 
Axworlhy and their ■‘slablcmatcs" on the 
fourth floor of the museum. 

Your readers might also like to know of 
the work of another man interested in the 
movements of animals. As early as 1887. 
Ladweard Muybridge photographed various 
animals in their natural gaits, and recently 
1 1 ‘*.'>7) Dover Publications reprinted his pho- 
tographs in a book. Aniimils in Motion. 

I RASKl IS M. l.oi \v 

Ithaca. N.Y. 

FLORIDA FISH STORr 

Sirs: 

We were very much interested in Marlin 
Kane's recent article on The Sailhsh Club 
of f'lorida's efforts to put the emphasis on 
the fisherman's skill rather than boat han- 
dling iSonwihinx \ewin Fishing. Jan. 28). 

Skillful indeed are anglers who average 
8,7 minutes to boat sails with 20-pound test 
line. Trolling two outriggers, with the result- 
ing automatic drop-back, to only one flat 
line, however, increases the chance of hook- 
ing the fish deep in the gills, drowning as 
well as tiring it while the fight is on. It 
seems unusual, though, that of the l.M -s;iils 
caught in the Invitational Masters Tourna- 
ment more were not what wc call foul- 
hooked in the bony part of the mouth or 
bill on the first pass. This would have nc- 
ccssilaled a much longer fight. 

We troll only flat lines, two bonito-belly- 
strips for sails, one feather for more bonito, 
from a 21-foot boat with twin 35-hp kick- 
ers. Last l abor Day weekend, fishing from 
Langford Marina. Si. Lucie Inlet in Stuart, 
Ma.. wc caught one 7-foot sail (45 min- 
utes) and one 7-fool 8-jnch (2 hours 20 
minutes), the latter being foul-hooked on 
its initial pass. Wc use 4 0 reels with .50- 
pound monoRlamcrvi. and the longer the 
fish lasts the better wc like it. When that big 
gentleman came completely out of the wa- 
ter after two hours, however, wc admit wc 
thought he w as hav ing a bit the belter of it. 
This is what justifies the many hours spent 
trolling the Gulf Stream during the off sea- 
son when we natives can find room to fish. 

If any readers have experience trolling 
deep for sails with live bait, wc would like 
to hear from them. 

•Ai.birf Asn Ki AIM Moore 
D aytona Reach. Fla. 

FRONTON SOUASM 

Sirs: 

Just lately I came across your January 7 
article The ABCs of Squash Racquets. 1 
agree w holehcartedly that squash is a unique 

tymlinueJ 
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WIDE ANGLE 

SKI GOGGLES 

For wrap-around protection 

The Jacqui Ski Goggles are the ultimate in ski fashion this 
season. Designed in France and tested in Switzerland and 
Austria, these are optically ground and polished lenses in a 
new wide angle style . . . absorb up to 90*o of ultra violet 
rays . . . completely eliminate harmful snow and sun glare . . . 
provide full 180 vision, Lens are of the highest ophthalmic 
standards. Unquestionably, these are the finest goggles you 
will ever own . . . for the slopes, beach or in your sports car. 



Sizes lot both men and women. Choice of tortoise shell or black. 

To order, please send check or M.O. Sorry, no C.O.D. 

NORTH fASTlRN OPTICAI CO«P. OP NfW YORK, /.'Wo Avrnne L.. lirooklyn 30. Nrw York 




I'M GIVING TO THE 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
THIS YEAR. 



MAYBE SOME YEAR 
IT WON'T BE NECESSARY. 



Thli ipocf con 


i^« p(/bfi>/i«r 


JUNIOR 
> COLLEGE 
CO-EO. IN »ACK BAT, BOSTON. 
a.VKA* 

• B..., AJm • Ail.pdisinj) S«l«3 
IBM DATA PROCESSING LAB 


t eoMmowwiALTM « 


Whether you’re entering a 
new SPORTS illustrated 


subscription, or renewing a 
current one . . . remember, 
the longer your subscription 
runs, the more you save! 




SKI BROCHURE find WINTER SPORTS KIT 
SlgO Copilol Bldg. 

Ocpi e( Comme'c*. Herriiburg. Pg. 
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It must be 
Amphora 



AMPHORA, the cool, calm tobacco from 
Hollutid that soothes the spirit and rc> 
laxes the iwind. AMPHORA, frajrrant 
and rich, slow-burninir to the bottom of 
the bowl — mild, full-bodied Cavendish at 
its best. AMPHORA, the light tobacco 
for the younK inan who takes up a pipe, 
and for the veteran who seldom .sets one 
down. This pipeful and the next, it imiKt 
be AMPHORA. America’s biL'jrestsell- 
ing Dutch lubaecu . . . imlg 40 C. 


A product of 


DOUWE EGBERTS ROYAL FACTORIES 
Utrecht, Holland 


sport in which you lind cnicrtainmeni as 
well as an opportunity to exercise flabby 
muscles and develop physical dcvtcrity. 
However, i thought it might be interesting 
to note the similarities between squash rac- 
quets and fronton tennis. 

Fronton tennis has the s.imc characteris- 
tics us squash except that the right sidewall 
of the court doesn't exist. This gives the 
game a new perspective play, the so-callcd 
"bouncing-away hall" similar to jai alai, an- 
other Spanish ball game played succcs.sfully 
in Florida. This also facilitates the fans' ob- 
servance of the game from suitable stands uc 
ground level and makes construction of the 
court cheaper, loo. 

In Cuba BC (beforeCastro) it was one of 
the most popular outdoor sports and was 
played all year round. However, in Cuba the 
game gradually degenerated to the point 
where court measurements and equipment 
became luially dilfcrcnt from the original 
formal regulations. W'c used regular tennis 
halls instead of the smaller, hard-bouncing 
ones and regular lawn tennis rackets. In fact, 
the game became so popular that sporting 
goods companies like Dunlop, Pennsylvania 
and others created a new line of hcav ier and 
more resistant rackets and balls better suited 
to fronton tennis. Court measurements grew 
to 20 meters (65 feel 7 inehesj in length 
(twice as long as a squash count and wider 
than the oflicial 18-foot ft-inch squash court. 
These changes were adopted by the World 
Federali«>n of Squash and Fronton Tennis 
for special lournantents. of which some were 
played in Havana between Mexico and Cuba. 
The game has also been played in Argentina 
and Spain. Scoring in fronton tennis is 
something like squash but a game is 30 
points in doubles. 25 points in singles. 

Thus, fronton icnni.v. either old style or in 
the Cuban mvHJitication, has the advantage 
of more facilities for the funs and cheaper 
construction. In (he Cuban style, you don't 
need to buy stvccial equipment, and of course 
if you play outdoors you w ill have the added 
advantage of a good suntan. It is especially 
wonderful to have a tennis fronton liKalcd 
near a beach. 

There arc not many sports like this: it 
doesn't matter how good or bad a player 
you are, or how young or old. you can al- 
ways play and no need to be loo careful- Hit 
the ball hard; it will most ccrluinly bounce 
right back. 

Dr. Osv -M IX) Valdes 

Petersburg. Va. 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the squash racquets. Now let's 
have a piece about squash tennis, a piece 
about racquets, a piece about court tennis and 
maybe one about "lives." Fve never known 
which is which. 

David Josts 

Brook Ivn 
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Winter Holiday 
in Quebec at 
the Chateau Frontenac 


The winter life of an international 
resort awaits you at the ChSteau 
Frontenac. Here in the heart of 
snowy Quebec you'll find old-world 
luxury in gracious harmony with 
every modern convenience. Lounge 
before an open fire in the Ski Hawk 
Club, enjoy dining, dancing, our 
renowned service. And. of course, 
there's skiing, skating, toboggan- 
ing— your pick of winter sports. 
Make your plans now for an unfor- 
gettable holiday. Contact your trav- 
el agent or: 


CmacUan 
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WORLO'S MOS1 COMP|.(.IC TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 





In T urkey, they almost cooked my goose with their Ring-of-Fire leap 


1 . “It was loo lat«* lo hack mil,” writcii (ihiii k K< rn. 
American friend of Canadian Clii)),'‘lHil B!> llie flain<-« 
crackled around llic ring 1 had tn jump ihroiigh, 1 
callcil myiiclf seven kinil> of idiot. In Turkey, only lop 
alhleies from cidlegrs and military acadeinie- dare 
the ‘rinp-of-fire leap’ hut I let my friends kid me into 
making the try. It seemed simph — Just a run ending 
with a dive through u lioop. flut what a ditrereiu ■ 
when they [Kuir on gasoline and set the ring on lire! 



HlRtVV.'ALKlIt&SONSlIMltlO 

V.ALKERYILU.C<INAOIt 




4-. *"l was more than a little shaken hy my close rail so I welcomed my friends' suggeslion 
of a etuiM>Iing drink of llieir favorite whisky ... and mine ... Canadian <duh." Why ihi' 
whisky's universal (Hipiilarily? It has the lightness of Smii h end the Mnnotli salisraeiimi 
of Ihiiirlxiii. No other whisky tastes i|uit*' like Canadian CInh. ^oii can stay with it all eve- 
ning long — in short ones before ilinner, in tall ones after, ^oll owe it lo yourself to start 
enjoying Canadian (dub — rAc uorlil's lightest mAisAj' — this very evening. 


8 years old. Imported In bottle from Canada 

BY HlftAIK NAlKtR IMPORTIRS. IRC.. OttROIT, UlCH. 86.B PROOF. BIENOEO CANADIAN WHISKY. 
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